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Q: As someone who has 
headed two large agen- 
cies, what do you see as 
common problems for 
managers? 

A: The translation of pol- 
icy goals into delivery to 
the ultimate beneficiaries. 
It’s always the manage- 
ment problem, no matter 
what the institution, to 
move from a decision that 
something needs to be 
done to the implementa- 
tions of that decision. In 
government agencies, 
where the implementation 
is a long distance from 
the source of the enuncia- 
tion of policy, getting into 
place the machinery for 
program implementation 
is very difficult. 

Also, there’s very little 
political payoff in effective 
management in govern- 
ment. The general public 
is much more likely to 
pay attention to political 
statements of a Cabinet 
officer than they are to 
notice and reward activity 
that will guarantee effec- 
tive program delivery. 
iia Se 
Q: One of the things 
that I always wonder 
about political appoint- 
ees is their feelings 
about making a lasting 
impression. They are 
there for a few years and 
then they leave. Is there 
a feeling of perhaps frus- 
tration about making a 
lasting impression? 

A: Everyone who comes 
into a political job knows 
it has a beginning and an 
end, and the task should 
be tailored to the reality. 
That does not mean that 
there cannot be a lasting 
contribution. I am con- 
vinced that even the most 
political people would like 
to have things run well, 
and if more attention 
were paid to putting into 
place politically neutral 
processes for administer- 


ing programs, the people 
who disagree with the 
program being imple- 
mented might be per- 
suaded to utilize the 
politically neutral process. 
However, as I’ve said, 
there is very little politi- 
cal hay to be made from 
putting into place good 
administrative processes, 
because they’re hard to 
describe. We think that 
we had excellent manage- 
ment devices that we put 
into place at HUD, but 
we could not get anybody 
in the media to report 
what we did, what the 
management process was, 
and what it was that 
made it possible for the 
Secretary to be able, at 
nine 0’clock in the morn- 
ing, to say, “What is the 
performance of Region 4 
with respect to housing 
starts?” and be reasona- 
bly certain that, certainly 
by the close of business 
the following day, there 
would be an accurate re- 
port—that there might 
very well be a report that 
day, maybe within minutes. 
EEE SOS HRT 
Q: How did you get this 
more responsive kind of 
information? 

A: We didn’t start with 
data systems, interest- 
ingly enough. We started 
with a notion that I in- 
sisted was not a romantic 
notion—that you can es- 
tablish goals in terms of 
the end user of whatever 
it is government is pro- 
viding; you can make the 
field responsive, and you 
can have a reporting sys- 
tem to do it. I said to the 
under-secretary that this 
was what I wanted to do, 
and he and I put into 
place, first of all, a sys- 
tem that would quantify 
our goals: We have this 
much money for housing. 
Some of the money is for 
existing housing support. 


How many units will this 
buy? How are we going to 
allocate this by region? At 
what point do we expect 
each region to spend what 
amount of money? And 
we gave the plan very 
formal processing. First 
of all, the goal setting 
was not something that 
was done by the Secre- 
tary’s office. It was done 
in consultation with all of 
our line managers, who 
told us what they ex- 
pected to have done. If it 
wasn’t what we thought 
could be done, given the 
resources we had, we 
went back and said, “Why 
can’t you do this?” Then 
we sent out plans to the 
field, and the field always 
screamed, “We can’t do 
this, we don’t have 
enough time, we don’t 
have enough resources.” 
And then we agreed, one 
way or the other, even if 
the ultimate agreement 
was that when the re- 
gions said, “We can’t do 
that many,” I said, 
“There’s no reason why 
you can’t meet our goals. 
You have enough staff; 
you have enough money; 
you can do it.” 

The operating plan 
went out in October or 
November and every- 
body, every month, was 
required to report to the 
under-secretary at a regu- 
lar monthly meeting on 
performance in each re- 
gion. 

We found out where 
the system was breaking 
down. We did that with 
equal opportunity com- 
plaints, where we found 
that not only were the re- 
gions not meeting their 
goals, but also the back- 
log was getting bigger 
and bigger. And this 
pointed out some much 
deeper problems in that 
area that resulted in a to- 
tal reorganization of the 


whole equal opportunity 
area. It also led us to put 
in certain kinds of reme- 
dial management tools to 
clean up the equal oppor- 
tunity backlog and to get 
them on a more current 
basis, which they’re now 
on. They’re also imple- 
menting a new program 
to prevent the backlog 
happening again. So the 
system is self-reinforcing 
by requiring regular re- 
ports in terms of goals 
that are clear to every- 
body—everybody knows 
what the goals are and 
participated in their enun- 
ciation, even if they didn’t 
agree with them. This 
system worked at HUD 
very, very well; it was a 
management tool for the 
Washington managers, 
was a management tool 
for the regional people, 
and, what made us happy 
was, even though we 
didn’t ask for it, we found 
our regional people were 
having what we called 
“baby EMRs”—baby ex- 
ecutive management re- 
view sessions in the 
field—when the regional 
offices called in their local 
people to go over their 
performance. So it really 
worked. 
EE RT 
Q: Do you have some 
mixed emotions about 
leaving HUD, now that 
the system is in place? 
A: Well, I was sorry to 
leave, because we had 
things moving, and I 
could pick up the phone 
and find out where we 
were. What I alluded to 
earlier and didn’t fully de- 
velop was that after we 
got into the system—we 
had set the goals—we dis- 
covered that our informa- 
tion system did not give 
us the information that 
we needed to help our 
managers understand 
what was going on. So we 
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started changing the data 
system so that we put 
into the data system not 
just what people in Wash- 
ington want to know for 
statistical purposes, but 
what is necessary to know 
in order to manage in the 
field. So that the manager 
in the field, if he wants to 
know how many FHA 
loans have been under- 
written, can play it out on 
the same machine, with 
the same data base he is 
sending that information 
into Washington on, so 
that the material is uti- 
lized by the local man- 
ager, but it also feeds into 
Washington data systems. 
It was a great day when 
we finally got that coordi- 
nation working. 
AEE A OT VP 
Q: And now you start 
again. How do you go 
about establishing prior- 
ities for something so 
large as HEW? 

A: Well, it seems to me 
that priorities for HEW 
have been established by 
the Congress through the 
funding process. What 
does not yet exist at 
HEW is a system that 
tells people in all parts of 
HEW what we expect of 
them. There is a manage- 
ment initiatives tracking 
system here, but it does 
not attempt to identify 
and quantify the goals of 
the Department. There is 
no operating plan here, 
such as the operating plan 
that HUD has. HUD 
knows now, on the basis 
of the appropriations, 
what they expect to do 
next year. The plan will 
not be final until the 
House and Senate have 
signed off on the final ap- 
propriations and authori- 
zations bills and the 
President has signed the 
bills, but we pretty much 
know where they are 
now, and I’m sure that 
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HUD is moving along on 
the operating plan. That 
is not the case at HEW. 
Whether or not we will be 
able to get an operating 
plan in place soon is of 
concern to me. 


Q: How do you maintain 
communication within 
your agency? 

A: I telephone. I keep 
telling people here, be- 
cause apparently they’ve 
forgotten, that the tele- 
phone exists, and if all 
else fails, pick up the tele- 
phone. Then, if that fails, 
walk into the office. We 
discovered that when that 
is said and is really 
meant, a lot of the griping 
and grumbling about lack 
of access suddenly disap- 
pears. 


eS 
Q: So you don’t feel cut 


off? 

A: I’m not going to say 
that I don’t feel cut off 
yet, I don’t know. But the 
cut-off doesn’t occur here, 
and I intend to see to it 
that if there is an attempt 
to cut off there, that that 
ends very soon. I have 
talked to two or three 
people, I think, who were 
surprised to get a tele- 
phone call. But I’m not 
one who believes in over- 
riding a manager and say- 
ing to a third echelon per- 
son, “Do this for me.” I 
would call the head of the 
area and say, “Would you 
get this done,” and expect 
him to go through the 
process, because I want 
him or her to have to 
check whether it was 
done. Now there are 
some people who think 
that communication is 
Jack Kennedy picking up 
the phone and calling the 
GS-9 at the Department 
of Justice. That’s great 
for the GS-9 because he 
just talked to the Presi- 
dent. It is hell for his su- 
pervisor who doesn't 


know anything about it 
and doesn’t know that the 
President is expecting a 
response. 
NNN EA Se Se 
Q: How would you char- 
acterize your manage- 
ment style? 

A: As compared to what? 


Q: In terms of delegat- 
ing. How much detail 
work do you get involved 
in? How do you decide 
what you would delegate 
or not? 

A: I think I’m very good 
at delegating, but I’ve 
come to the conclusion 
that I don’t know what 
most people consider dele- 
gation. After we’ve de- 
cided to do something, I 
tell somebody, “Go do it,” 
and I don’t look over any- 
body’s shoulder unless it’s 
something about which I 
am very, very nervous. 
For example, my public 
affairs advisor does his 
thing—the whole public 
information area is dele- 
gated to him. He has a 
sense of something that I 
would be concerned about 
knowing about, and he’ll 
come in and say, “I think 
you ought to know this.” 
This is the way I like peo- 
ple who work with me to 
operate. I try only to 
work with people in 
whom I have full confi- 
dence. 

But everybody under- 
stands that if it’s some- 
thing that concerns me, I 
will pick up the phone and 
ask a question and may 
say, “Don’t do anything 
on this until you check 
with me; I want to know 
about that before there’s 
any decision made on it.” 
On some things, espe- 
cially where there is new 
policy, I don’t delegate 
any basic policy decisions. 
I delegate most manage- 
ment activities . . . that 
is, most implementing ac- 





tivities . . . unless they’re 
in areas where I think 
there are good reasons for 
me to be involved. 

Let me give you an ex- 
ample from HUD, rather 
than from here. When I 
got to HUD, I discovered 
that there had developed 
a pattern of destruction of 
public housing projects 
across the country. The 
most famous one was 
Pruitt-Igoe, in St. Louis, 
which I think was not 
structurally that bad. I 
made a policy decision 
that no structurally sound 
buildings, and no build- 
ings that could be rehabi- 
litated for decent, safe 
and sanitary housing pur- 
poses at less cost than 
new construction, could 
be demolished, and that 
there was to be a test of 
every request for demoli- 
tion of public housing. 
That was a policy deci- 
sion, but I knew the push 
to get rid of public hous- 
ing, and I required for al- 
most two years that 
every request for demoli- 
tion of a public housing 
unit in the United States 
be personally approved by 
me. That was because I 
did not want there to be 
any doubt about the 
standards that were to be 
applied for demolition. 

It probably was not 
wise to do that. If I ap- 
proved demolitions, if 
there had been a political 
problem, every decision 
was traceable to me—but 
deliberately. I think I was 
right on that because the 
implementation deter- 
mined what the policy 
was, not the other way 
around, and I expect to 
do that whenever I see 
that such personal atten- 
tion is necessary. And 
there were other things 
where I required not only 
that the policy decision 
be made at my desk, 


which was almost every- 
thing, but also said to be 
sure that this policy is im- 
plemented in a way con- 
sistent with the intent. I 
do not delegate authority 
to implement this policy, 
I expect it to come up 
here. I didn’t do that very 
often, but I did it when it 
appeared necessary, and I 
will continue to reserve 
the right to look at detail, 
even of management, if 
the detail is important in 
the implementation of pol- 
icy. 
SAREE RINE ESS SC MEN, 
Q: Some of our readers 
are political appointees 
and some of them are 
career civil servants. I 
was wondering if you 
had impressions about 
the way these people 
work together. And, do 
you have any general 
impressions about 
whether career people 
are susceptible to 
change? 

A: I think good people are 
always susceptible to 
change for the better and 
that people of questiona- 
ble quality are very un- 
comfortable about change. 
Some of the people on 
whom I most relied at 
HUD were career people. 
Despite that, I believe 
there must be a signifi- 
cant number of people 
who are in office because 
they come with the 
administration in order to 
make certain that policy 
is carried out in the ad- 
ministrative process. I 
would always have top 
managers who are politi- 
cal appointees. Not politi- 
cal in the sleazy sense, 
but political in the sense 
of being responsible to 
the appointees of the 
President and to the 
President himself. 

RR NO ae na em 
Q: Will flexibilities un- 
der the Senior Executive 


Service, where you can 
reassign people more 
easily, help get Govern- 
ment managers to be 
more responsive? 
A: The theory is that it 
will. The biggest problem 
is that, given severe limi- 
tations on the number of 
federal employees, the re- 
quirement that people be 
placed in other jobs, 
rather than discharged, 
does create enormous 
managerial and staffing 
problems. But as for mov- 
ing people around, it 
probably will be some- 
what easier. 
ee 
Q: I read that you do not 
like paper work gener- 
ally. If that’s so, how do 
you handle it? 
A: Well, I haven’t really 
said I don’t like paper 
work; in fact, I always 
surprise people by ap- 
pearing to be more bu- 
reaucratic than the 
bureaucracy, because in 
government I’m always 
saying to people, “Put 
that on a piece of paper.” 
I have always operated, 
every place I’ve been, not 
just in government, on 
the theory I first enunci- 
ated in the first job in 
which I was the boss—I 
said “We must behave as 
though we will all be 
killed together in an auto- 
mobile accident tomor- 
row. People will have to 
come in here without the 
benefit of our telling them 
where things are and 
everything should unfold 
naturally and normally.” 
It is not the paper work 
that I do not like; it is the 
inability of people to be 
precise, the inability of 
people to describe without 
an excess of verbiage 
what it is they are trying 
to describe. I’ve seen a 
lot of stuff that could be 
condensed. But I also 
don’t believe the approach 
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that says, “Put that on a 
single sheet of paper,” be- 
cause that assumes that 
you can get everything on 
a single piece of paper, 
and there are some things 
that can’t be put on a sin- 
gle sheet of paper. I say 
take as much space as you 
need, but be sure that 
your attack is precise 
enough that you're not re- 
peating yourself, so that 
you're not putting irrele- 
vancies in—but that takes 
a different kind of talent. 


ea RS 2 So 
Q: How do you cope 
with stress? I know you 
have a job that’s very 
stressful and you proba- 
bly get frustrated a lot. 
A: I yell! 


2 eS Er es ee 
Q: Do you put aside 
some time . . . deliber- 
ately say, “I really need 
to do this restful thing 
to just turn my mind 
off’? 

A: There are times that 
belong to me. I don’t say, 
“IT need it.” As a matter 
of course, I take it. I get 
in here at 7:30 in the 
morning, and since I have 
been at HEW I have 
taken no time off during 
the day. I go straight 
through—I spend 15 or 20 
minutes having lunch— 
and come back to my desk 
and do whatever I have 
to do, and do not leave 
before 6:30, sometimes 
7:00. So that means a 
straight block of time in 
which I am not jogging, I 
am not playing tennis, I 
am not schnoozing, I am 
working the whole time. 
The only thing I do at 
home when I don’t have 
something urgent the 
next day is read my 
newspapers. I do read at 
least five newspapers a 
day and most of them in 
the evening. 
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Q: Do you think that 
people do not have the 
same respect for govern- 
ment workers that they 
used to? How can we go 
about keeping the qual- 
ity of people coming in 
high? 

A: Well, let me be fair to 
everybody in this. If 
you've ever gone in to a 
government office where 
people do not care about 
their jobs, you can under- 
stand the resentment of 
peuple against govern- 
ment employees. Where 


the government is callous, 


uncaring and does not 
have respect for the peo- 
ple being served, there is 
justifiable unhappiness 
with the government em- 
ployee. Again, we had a 
chance at HUD to see a 
remarkable change. Peo- 
ple hated HUD when I 
got there—they really 
did, just hated it. And 
then I started. I sent 
messages that whatever 
else you do, you must be 
helpful to the people who 
deal with us. . . treat 
people with respect. That 
went to all of my man- 
agers, local office people, 
area office managers— 
about 40 percent of whom 
I hired myself. And I in- 
terviewed every single 
one, three for every job. 
That’s another way of 
being sure you get good 
management on the 
ground. I spend a lot 
more time with personnel 
than most people think 
managers ought to, but if 
you believe as I do that 
the only way to get qual- 
ity service is to have 
quality people, you spend 
a lot of time on it. I 
started getting letters 
from people saying, “I’ve 
been dealing with the 


HUD office for five years, 


for ten years, and it is re- 
markable how different 
things are.” Those people 


are not anti-HUD employ- 
ees; they feel good about 
those HUD employees. I 
think that there is a lot of 
dedicated service that 
goes on in the Federal 
government, and I think 
those of us who are in and 
out have a duty to ac- 
knowledge it where it ex- 
ists. We also have a duty 
to take issue with those 
who do not perform and 
try to see to it that they 
don’t stay. 


Q: Do you think that 
civil service reform will 
help with that? 
A: Well, I think the eval- 
uation process, the stand- 
ards for which will be 
known to both the man- 
ager and the managed 
person, will make it possi- 
ble to evaluate perform- 
ance, to help strengthen 
performance in people 
who are unwittingly 
weak, and will make us 
all, the managers and the 
people who are managed, 
conscious of certain stand- 
ards of performance. In 
government we haven't 
been as management con- 
scious as IBM has been 

. . a8 I said, there’s no 
political pay-off in good 
management, except indi- 
rectly. Now there are fi- 
nancial incentives for 
performing well and 
money incentives for man- 
aging well. 


SL TTI es ci 
Q: There have been some 
grumbles that setting up 
the criteria for perform- 
ance appraisal is going 
to take so much time. In 
your opinion, is it going 
to be worth it? 

A: Oh, certainly. 


TT ATR nee 
Q: When you were inter- 
viewing all those people, 
how did you form judg- 
ments about them? 

A: First of all, I always 
try never to be the first 
interviewer and to have 





people for whom I have 
respect, whose judgments 
and interviewing tech- 
niques are good, take a 
look at the person. After 
a while, and I’ve been in 
a lot of settings, you learn 
to read resumes. You 
learn to look at relevant 
experience, relevant edu- 
cation, interests as re- 
vealed there . . . and 
overlay those on the tasks 
to be performed on the 
job. And then you make 
certain judgments about 
how past experiences will 
help the interviewee re- 
late in the context of the 
job for which he is being 
considered. You put all 
those things together— 
and I always try to get a 
kind of cross-hatch of 
opinions—seldom do I 
make a decision that goes 
counter to the majority 
decision of other people 
who had interviewed the 
candidate. On a few occa- 
sions I did, and always 
when I gave my reasons, 
the others said, “Well, we 
don’t think that’s that im- 
portant, but we can un- 
derstand your decision.” 
AACA RNR ARR 
Q: Where do you see the 
personnel office, which 
in some places seems to 
exist by itself and proc- 
ess papers, fitting into 
management? 

A: Well, personnel is a 
management tool. The se- 
lection of personnel is a 
very complex process. 
There’s the recruitment 
process, which is just 
enormous. There is, I 
think—and ought to be in 
every personnel opera- 
tion—the task of making 
certain that formerly ex- 
cluded groups are now in- 
cluded in a meaningful 
way in the recruitment 
and hiring process. Then 
the advising process, in 
terms of what jobs are re- 
quired, in terms of per- 


sonnel. All of this is 
essential to management. 
But the decision on all of 
those issues, it seems to 
me, has to be made by 
top managers, and those 
decisions ought not be left 
to a person who is a per- 
sonnel person. But the 
personnel person’s recom- 
mendation and profes- 
sional judgment have to 
be a meaningful part of 
the ultimate decision, 
both about the nature of 
the job and who should 
fill it. 

AR AS: oS A RRR. 
Q: Do you think that the 
Ethics law, even as mod- 
ified, has discouraged 
people from staying in 
government careers? 

A: It may, for some of us. 
I’ve called some parts of 
it “The Lawyers’ Manda- 
tory Unemployment Bill,” 
but I have not really 
looked at its long-run 
meaning for lawyers. I 
am assured by those with 
whom I have talked that 
the consequences of the 
bill for somebody going 
out into private practice 
are no greater than the 
prudent lawyer undertook 
privately before, and I 
think this is the case. 
RNa te Ls NN Se 
Q: What do you consider 
the most important char- 
acteristic of a manager, 
at any level? 

A: I think it is a combina- 
tion of factors. The first 
thing is flexibility. Flexi- 
bility in beth style and at- 
tack on problems is the 
first requirement. Ability 
to communicate is of ma- 
jor importance. Clarity of 
instruction is essential so 
that the people being 
managed know what is 
expected. An ability to 
listen is required in order 
to hear what is being said 
back, to see whether or 
not the message has in- 
deed been comprehended 


by the people to whom it 
has been given. And then, 
an ability to make an ob- 
jective analysis of the 
performance of those who 
are managed. There 
ought to be a fairness, a 
fair appraisal, an ability 
to say even to people one 
loves, “That was a lousy 
job,” and to say to people 
one does not like, “That 
was a great job.” One is 
not required to love 
everybody one works 
with, but fairness is re- 
quired. Lots of other 
things will help: knowl- 
edge of the job... 
LOANS AI 
Q: Do you think that 
management skill is a 
bag that you can take 
around with you and 
just apply, or that the 
subject matter is wildly 
important? 
A: No, I don’t think it’s 
wildly important. I think 
that all four components I 
mentioned for people who 
are able to understand 
the area with a reasona- 
ble amount of study mean 
that managerial skill is 
transferrable. Now there 
are limits to that: one 
cannot manage a brain op- 
eration if one is not a sur- 
geon and has not been 
trained. But one can man- 
age the hospital and man- 
age the provision of 
operating rooms and oper- 
ating equipment, the de- 
velopment of nurses and 
physicians. So the ques- 
tion is, what is it one is 
managing and how great 
the detail of the manage- 
ment. The greater the de- 
tail, the more important 
the specific knowledge is. 
But if one is managing 
processes and people at a 
high level, I think one can 
learn the subject matter.@ 
—L.G.T. 
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A vital part of the Federal staffing process is evalu- 
ation. Evaluation is never more important than during 
the probationary period, when it must be decided 
whether or not a new employee should be retained. If 
at any time during this trial period it is decided that 
the employee won't be able to meet the established 
standard of performance, he or she should be sepa- 
rated. If it is decided that he will make a good em- 
ployee, he should be recommended for continued 
employment. 

Separation of any employee is a distasteful task, but 
it is one that must be undertaken whenever circum- 
stances warrant. Not only is it more difficult to fire an 
employee after the probationary period, but an inade- 
quate employee who is not separated during probation 
could remain on the Government payroll for many 
years, never bad enough to fire, but always a marginal 
producer and a problem to subsequent supervisors. 

While the probationary period has always been a 
part of the evaluation process for new employees, the 
Civil Service Reform Act of 1978 extended trial pe- 
riods to employees who are promoted to managerial or 
supervisory positions. 


In both instances, the probationary period is a valua- 


ble management tool that provides managers with an 
opportunity to seriously assess employees’ ability to 
perform the jobs for which they were hired, and to re- 
move unsatisfactory performers in a relatively uncom- 
plicated manner. Both kinds of probation are discussed 
below. 


FOR NEW EMPLOYEES 

The initial screening of an employee for a Govern- 
ment position is made on the basis of several examin- 
ing devices, such as written tests, evaluation of 
experience, interviews, and reference checks. These 
initial screening processes do not always give a true 
indication of the employee’s ability to perform on the 
job: experience has shown that a certain number of job 
applicants do not have the skills or character traits es- 
sential for Government although they have already 
passed the initial screening tests. The probationary pe- 
riod is the last, most important test for Government 
employment. It is the period during which probation- 
ers who do not, or cannot, meet adequate performance 
standards can be separated without undue formality. 
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Any employee who is found to be lacking required 
qualifications may be separated at any time during the 
probationary year. If an employee who is not satisfac- 
tory in the position for which he or she was selected 
seems able to perform some other job, the supervisor 
should try to arrange a reassignment. If this is im- 
practical, or if it appears that the employee is unsuita- 
ble for any job in the agency, the employee should be 
separated. 

No earlier than the beginning of the 9th month of 
employment and no later than the end of the 10th 
mout::, supervisors must submit a statement certifying 
that the employee’s performance, conduct, and general 
traits of character have been either satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory. Each certification must contain a definite 
recommendation as to whether an employee should be 
retained beyond the probationary period. 


GUIDANCE IN THE PROBATIONARY PERIOD 


The employee must be given adequate training and 
guidance throughout the probationary period. This 
means that the immediate supervisor or someone else 
in the organization should: 

@ Provide orientation early in employment to assure 
that the new employee fully understands responsibil- 
ities, rules, and policies; 

Tell the probationer how he or she fits into the work 

of the organization; 

Instruct the new employee carefully on each new 

work assignment; 

Inform the employee of the standards of conduct and 

performance against which he will be measured; 

Insist that the probationer meet standards within a 

reasonable time and keep on meeting them; 

Help the employee do so; 

Let the probationer know how well he or she is 

doing. 





IMPORTANCE OF SOUND EVALUATION 


It is only by knowing what is expected and how well 
his or her duties are being accomplished that a proba- 
tioner can be expected to reach a satisfactory standard 
of performance. Such a standard should be based on 
what can reasonably be achieved by a new employee— 
not on the performance required of an experienced em- 
ployee. The new employee should, however, be able to 
perform within an acceptable range of competency be- 
fore completing the probationary period. Supervisors 
and managers may want to work with the personnel 
office in the development of reasonable standards for 
positions to which new employees are assigned. Once 
the standards have been set, they should be given to 
the employee in writing so there is no opportunity 
for misunderstanding. 

A realistic appraisal by the end of the 10th month 
requires more than measuring the employee’s perform- 
ance against the standards which have been set in 


terms of quality and quantity. It also involves an eval- 


uation of the employee’s conduct, attitudes, coopera- 
tion, emotional stability, adaptability, initiative, 
dependability, and appearance. As far as possible, the 
evaluation should be based on adequate written rec- 
ords of the employee’s work progress, difficulties en- 
countered, adjustments made, and production 
achieved. This record is particularly valuable if the 
new employee’s supervisor changes during the proba- 
tionary period. It is essential, not only for the sake of 
good management, but also for the protection of the 
merit system and the employee, that supervisors and 
managers be thorough and impartial in observations of 
the conduct and performance of the employee and that 
these observations be fully documented. 


SEPARATION AND ITS ALTERNATIVES 


Each new employee represents a considerable in- 
vestment of time and money. Agencies therefore 
should try to identify as early as possible the reasons 
for a probationer’s failure to measure up to desired 
performance standards. If inadequacies result from 
lack of skills or basic knowledges, the employee should 
be given as much remedial training as is feasible. 
When remedial training does not bring perform- 
ance within acceptable standards, and management 
still believes than an employee has the potential to be- 
come a useful worker, placement in another job at the 
same or a lower level should be considered as a means 
of retaining a useful employee. 

For example, an employee whose lack of basic skills 
hampers performance as a clerk-stenographer may be 
able to function satisfactorily as a clerk-typist, where 
language skill is less important. A chemist who does 
not demonstrate the creativity needed in a research 
job may do very well in a testing job that demands 
less originality. A probationer who does not handle job 
contacts well may be fully effective in an “inside” job. 

Changes to give a probationer another chance in a 
less demanding position or one more suited to his abili- 
ties should be made early enough to permit careful 
evaluation before decisions about retention must be 
made. 

It is relatively simple to separate a probationer once 
it is decided that unacceptable habits and attitudes will 
not respond to counseling or that remedial training or 
work change will not result in enough improvement to 
warrant further investment. 

Separations may be based on deficiency in perform- 
ance of duties, lack of aptitude or cooperation, or any 
other characteristics which may make an employee un- 
suitable for public service. They may also be based on 
some disqualifying preemployment conduct that is not 
discovered until after the probationer is on the job. 
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The procedures that must be followed depend on 
whether preappointment or postappointment factors 
are the basis of separation. If separation is to be based 
partially or fully on conduct before employment, the 
probationer must be given detailed and specific reasons 
for the action, information regarding the right to re- 
ply, consideration of the reply and the decision on it, 
and information about the right to ask for a Merit Sys- 
tems Protection Board review of a separation proce- 
dure. (The Federal Personnel Manual Chapter 315, 
Subchapter 8, explains in detail how the procedures 
should be carried out.) 

The situation is quite different when the reason for 
separation is performance or conduct during the proba- 
tionary period. In this case, the employing agency 
must notify the probationer in writing of the basis for 
separation and the effective date of the action. Office 
of Personnel Management regulations do not give a 
right to reply or appeal, although an employee alleging 
discriminatory action by the agency can ask for review 
by OPM or the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, as appropriate. Agency regulations may pro- 
vide for administrative review within the agency. This 
should be spelled out in agency issuances available to 
the supervisor. 

A supervisor or manager who supervises an unsuita- 
ble probationer should not be deterred from taking the 
proper action just because he or she believes it is hard 
to separate an employee. He should ask the personnel 
office for assistance in preparing the letter of dismissal 
and for specific instructions on other aspects of the 
probationary period. If the employee is not worth 
keeping, the procedures for separation during proba- 
tion are simple and should be used. 


FOR NEW MANAGERS AND SUPERVISORS 

As of August 11, 1979, all new supervisors and man- 
agers in the competitive civil service are subject to a 
requirement that they complete a probationary period. 
There are actually two probationary period require- 
ments—one for jobs classified “supervisor,” and a sep- 
arate one for positions designated “managerial” under 
OPM classification guidelines. However, agencies may 
exempt employees who have successfully performed as 
supervisors from serving an additional probationary 
period for a managerial position. Employees who were 
serving or had served as managers or supervisors 
prior to August 11 are not subject to the requirement. 
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This provision, enacted into law by the Civil Service 
Reform Act, reflects a recognition of the importance of 
these jobs. To a great extent, the success or failure of 
the Government’s programs is dependent on the cali- 
ber of its managers and supervisors. Yet these individ- 
uals require unique skills and abilities which cannot 
readily be taught or developed in other kinds of posi- 
tions. There is simply no way to accurately predict 
whether a highly competent and promising technician 
will prove to be an equally capable supervisor. The 
probationary period is intended to bridge this gap be- 
tween perceived potential and actual performance. 

During this period, performance of a new manager 
or supervisor will be carefully monitored, with empha- 
sis on helping the individual succeed. Appropriate 
training may be provided as needed and efforts will be 
made to help correct any difficulties. However, if a full 
and fair trial period demonstrates that an employee is 
unsuited to the demands of the position, the law and 
OPM regulations require that he or she be placed in a 
nonsupervisory position of no lower grade and pay 
than the one the employee left to accept the supervi- 
sory position. Adverse action procedures do not apply 
in such a case, and there is no right of appeal to the 
Merit Systems Protection Board. 

The probationary period is not to be used to assess 
technical ability or program knowledge not directly re- 
lated to supervisory or managerial performance. Indi- 
vidual agencies may set the length of the probationary 
period, subject to the proviso that it be of reasonable 
fixed duration, appropriate to the positon, and uni- 
formly applied. (Most agencies have adopted a one 
year probationary period for all positions.) 

An employee who completes a probationary period 
may not be required to serve another such probation- 
ary period regardless of the number of agencies, occu- 
pations, or positions in which he or she serves. @ 





Raleigh Neville is a Personnel Management Specialist in 
Policy Analysis and Development, Staffing Services, OPM. 
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When a scandal involv- 
ing Federal workers hits 
the front page, it is likely 
to be regarded as an iso- 
lated incident. After all, 
one thinks, one bad apple 
or two, when you have a 
Federal work force of 
nearly three million, is to 
be expected. 

But recent efforts to 
detect waste, fraud, and 
error in government indi- 
cate that both the poten- 
tial for and the incidence 
of fraud are of huge pro- 
portions. “Opportunities 
for defrauding the Gov- 
ernment are virtually lim- 
itless, owing to the 
number and variety of 
Federal programs,” warns 
Elmer B. Staats, head of 
the Government Account- 
ing Office (GAO). The 
GAO report to Congress, 
“Federal Agencies Can, 
and Should, Do More to 
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Combat Fraud in 
Government Programs,” 
cites examples of how 
government programs are 
exploited through false 
claims for benefits or 
services, collusion involv- 
ing contractors, and brib- 
ery or corruption of public 
employees and officials. 
Individuals or firms have 
been charged with delib- 
erately selling the Gov- 
ernment materials which 
did not meet contract 
standards, with fraudu- 
lently issuing and cashing 
more than $100,000 in 
checks against a federally 
funded training program 
account, and with accept- 
ing a $10,000 bribe for 
processing a $400,000 
fraudulent loan applica- 
tion. These examples 
barely indicate the possi- 
bilities. 


Financial managers are 
perhaps more aware of 
opportunities to commit 
fraud because their opera- 
tions offer the accessibil- 
ity to cash. OMB and 
GAO have played leading 
roles in formulating 
standardized, effective ac- 
counting and auditing sys- 
tems for financial 
management. However, 
waste and fraud are not 
restricted to financial 
management divisions: 
over-time abuses, pro- 
curement irregularities, 
and diversion of govern- 
ment property for private 
use could occur in any of- 
fice. Internal management 
controls are needed to de- 


A major purpose of in- 


_| ternal control is preven- 
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A government-wide at- 
tack on these problems is 
currently underway. The 
Executive Group to Com- 
bat Waste and Fraud in 
Government was created 
by the President in May 
1979 to provide leadership 
and guidance in the pre- 
vention and detection of 
fraud and waste. At the 
same time, the President’s 
Management Improve- 
ment Council (PMIC) was 
formed “to support efforts 
to improve Federal man- 
agement and program 


performance.” Several 
Federal agencies, among 
them the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget 
(OMB), are also involved 
in various efforts to 
eliminate waste, fraud, 
and error. OMB’s 
proposals for improving 
Government’s financial 
management, described at 
the Eighth Financial 
Management Conference, 
give heavy priority to 
upgrading agencies’ 
internal control systems. 


tion: If employees, 
contractors, and program 
recipients are aware that 
controls will detect their 
attempts to defraud the 
system, controls may act 
as a deterrent. 

Most federal programs 
and operations already 
have management control 
systems in place to pre- 
vent and detect fraud, 
says USDA Inspector 
General Thomas F. Mc- 
Bride. His experience has 
been that fraud and abuse 
often occur when these 
systems are circumvented 
or ignored. If managers 





Employees Indicted 
Investigation” 


ter and detect these and 
other kinds of fraud and 
abuse. 

Internal control is ac- 
counting terminology for 
a systematic plan that will 
promote the economy and 
efficiency of operations. 
As a minimum, an effec- 
tive internal control sys- 
tem must provide for 
setting standards or ob- 
jectives, checking on per- 
formance, appraising 
results, and taking correc- 
tive action where needed. 
Internal control can be as 
simple as a lock on a cabi- 
net door or as complex as 
a computer program that 
prevents unauthorized ac- 
cess to other programs. 


operate on trust or cut 
corners in an attempt to 
save time, McBride sug- 
gests that they are taking 
unnecessary risks. 

Although an effective 
management control sys- 
tem can provide the data 
and security needed for 
efficient operation, it can- 
not eliminate the need for 
independent audits by 
agency internal review of- 
fices or GAO. A review 
and full implementation of 
your existing system 
could, however, lessen 
the possibility of adverse 
findings by independent 
auditors. 
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“Probe Continues into Alleged Misuse of - 
Government Property by Federal Employees 


Accounting and audit- 
ing skills are not neces- 
sary for Federal 
managers to implement 
internal controls in their 
operations. Auditors rely 
on their interviews, on- 
site observations, and re- 
views of available records 
to prepare their reports— 
and anyone can use these 
techniques. 

The following elements 
should be part of your in- 
ternal control system: 
ORGANIZATION—Qual- 
ity management depends 
on efficient organization 
of programs or opera- 
tions. Responsibilities and 
duties, for example, 
should be clearly defined. 
No one person should con- 
trol a financial transaction 
from start to finish. The 
office or individual re- 
sponsible for ordering 
supplies obviously should 
not also receive and store 
them, nor authorize pay- 
ment to the supplier. 


POLICIES—Agency poli- 
cies should be clearly 
stated in writing. Unclear 
or unwritten policies can 
lead to misunderstandings 
and inconsistent interpre- 
tations. Policies must be 
distributed to employees 
concerned and provisions 
made for updating them 
in a systematic manner. 
PROCEDURES—Proce- 
dures also must be clear, 
in written form , and dis- 
seminated to all employ- 
ees. Automatic review of 
one employee’s work by 
another should be incor- 
porated into procedures. 
Checks and reviews are 
inherent in a good control 
system; they lessen the 
possibility that error or 
fraud will go undetected 
for prolonged periods. 
Procedures should be 
made as simple as possi- 
ble to reduce confusion 
and promote efficiency 
and economy. 
PERSONNEL—Once you 
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have hired competent 
people, adequate supervi- 
sion is your principal con- 
trol. Recently, agencies 
were asked by OMB to 
submit comprehensive 
plans describing agency 
efforts to deal with waste, 
fraud, and error. The 
State Department plan 
noted this: “In virtually 
all cases of employee theft 
or similar malfeasance 
(personal use of govern- 
ment property, voucher 
fraud, violation of frank- 
ing, etc.), inadequate su- 
pervisory control has 
been a significant contrib- 
uting factor.” The State 
Department’s plan called 
for better training of su- 
pervisors, and for publi- 
cizing common problems 
and disciplinary actions 
taken. 

PLANNING AND RE- 
PORTING—Planning is 
necessary for budget pur- 
poses as well as for set- 
ting goals for your 
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OPM’S MANAGEMENT 
SCIENCES TRAINING 
CENTER offers a course 
called “Establishing Inter- 
nal Controls to Avoid 
Waste, Fraud, and 
Abuse.” Participants 
learn to identify practices 
which could contribute to 
waste, fraud, and abuse, 
and to prepare a checklist 
to identify weaknesses 
and opportunities to im- 
prove their existing sys- 
tems of internal control. 
(An abbreviated version 
of the checklist appears 
with this article.) More 





information can be ob- 
tained from the Manage- 
ment Sciences Training 
Center (202-632-5600). 
OFFICE OF THE IN- 
SPECTOR GENERAL— 
If you need information 
on establishing controls in 
your operation or think a 
potential problem exists, 
the OIG in your agency 
can offer assistance or re- 
fer to you someone who 
can. Although the Inspec- 
tor General’s most con- 
spicuous activity is 
auditing (which has nega- 
tive connotations for 
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organization. Operating 
plans become the stand- 
ards against which you 
can measure achieve- 
ments. Reports should 
provide information on 
current activities and 
progress or accomplish- 
ments. Many offices use 
weekly activity reports 
that include the hours 
spent and status of each 
assignment to furnish an 
accounting of employees’ 
time. GSA store sales 
slips signed by the buyer 
will alert you if unusual 
amounts or kinds of sup- 
plies are being consumed. 
Telephone logs, auditrons, 
and copies of requisitions 
can all be used as report- 
ing data. Cost data should 
be available from a re- 
porting system so that 
monthly costs can be com- 
pared to the budget. To 
be most useful, reports 
should be timely; current 
estimates may be prefera- 
ble to a delayed precise 
accounting. 
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many managers), Inspec- 
tor General McBride feels 
that the IG’s strengths 
are in fostering coopera- 
tive rather than adver- 
sary relationships with 
management. 

THE MONTHLY LIST 
OF GAO REPORTS may 
be helpful. It provides a 
brief sketch of activities 
audited and major find- 
ings of GAO reports pub- 
lished in a given month. 
Since many agencies have 
similar programs, you 
may be able to apply the 
GAO audit findings and 


recommendations done in 
another agency to your 
own operation. Single 
copies of individual re- 
ports can be obtained free 
of charge. You can sub- 
scribe to The Monthly 
List of GAO Reports at no 
cost by calling GAO’s 
Publications Office (202- 
275-5117). @ 





Deborah Levine, a Compensa- 
tion Intern, wrote this article 
while on assignment to Training 
Information Branch, WED, 
OPM. 
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A SIMPLIFIED CHECKLIST FOR INTERNAL CONTROL 





General 


1. 


Does the agency have a 
formal plan under 
which management re- 
sponsibilities are 
clearly defined, reason- 
ably aligned, and ade- 
quately documented by 
an up-to-date organiza- 
tion chart? 


2. Are written policies 


and procedures readily 
available to all em- 
ployees? 


3. Are duties separated 


so that no single indi- 
vidual can control a 
series of related trans- 
actions from beginning 
to end? 


. Ata minimum, are 


managers and super- 
visors offered training 
in the budget process, 
the personnel process, 
and the procurement 
process? 


Procurement 


1 


. Have the agency’s pro- 


curement policies and 
procedures been spelled 
out in a manual? 


. Have managers and 


supervisors been told 
where and with whom 
the manual for their 
respective units is kept? 


. Does the procurement 


office have an estab- 

lished communications 

system to inform the re- 
questing offices on: 

a. The lead time re- 
quired for process- 
ing actions? 

. The approvals re- 
quired for different 
types of procure- 
ment? 


. Does the procurement 


office consolidate indi- 
vidual purchase re- 
quests from different 
offices to save money 
and avoid excess inven- 
tories? 

. Are procurement re- 
quests screened by the 


property office to see 
whether the agency can 
use existing items rath- 
er than buy new ones? 


. Is the receipt and in- 


spection function sepa- 
rated from the ordering 
and payment functions? 


Personnel 


q. 


2. 


Are new employees 
given an orientation? 
Are time and attend- 
ance cards: 

a. Maintained only in 
the custody of an 
approved time and 
attendance clerk? 

b. Approved by the 
supervisor? 


3. Are work reports: 


a. Sufficiently detailed 
to show time charges 
to assignments, 
leave, and adminis- 
tration? 

b. Reconciled with time 
and attendance 
cards? 


. Are hours reported for 


overtime pay periodi- 
cally compared to an 
external record (e.g. 

a security station “In 
& Out” log)? 


. Are floor checks con- 


ducted periodically? 


. Do supervisors give 


employees assignments 
with deadlines so that 
their performance and 
progress can be moni- 
tored? 


. Do supervisors give 


employees assignments 
having no rigid dead- 
line, which the employee 
can work on when there 
is a slow-down in tight- 
ly scheduled work? 


Travel 
1. Are agency travel poli- 


2. 


cies and procedures 
in writing? 

Are travel claims and 
vouchers prepared in 
ink or typed? 


3. Are transportation 
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arrangements made or 
approved by a respon- 
sible individual other 
than the traveler? 


. Is use of government- 


owned cars prohibited 
for other than official 
business? 


Data Processing 


x 


2. 


Is there a formal in- 
ternal audit program 
for regular review and 
cudit of data process- 
ing operations and 
procedures? 

Does the organization 
provide for strict sepa- 
ration of the program- 
ming, computer oper- 
ation, and manual 


control duties? 


. Are data processing 


personnel prohibited 
from performing duties 
in other operating 
areas of the organiza- 
tion? 


. Is there a method of pre- 


venting unauthorized 
persons from gaining 
access to the data 
processing facility? 


. Is a log of program 


changes maintained, 
indicating the date 

on which the change 
went into operation, in 
such a manner as to 
provide an accurate 
chronological record 
of the system? 
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Presiderns 


Management 


Improvement 


Council 


by Charles F. Bingman, Executive Director 
President’s Management Improvement Council 


Opening session 
Roosevelt Room 
The White House 


Marion O. Sandler 


An important new ini- 
tiative for improved gov- 
ernment management 
was recently launched 
when President Carter es- 
tablished the President’s 
Management Improve- 
ment Council (PMIC) to 
advise him on manage- 
ment problems and issues 
in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Other parts of the 
President’s program of 
management improve- 
ment include government 
reorganization, civil serv- 
ice reform, paperwork re- 
duction, cash 
management improve- 
ments, the financial 
priorities program, 
streamlining the Federal 
grants system, productiv- 
ity, and reducing fraud 
and waste in government. 


Under Executive Order 
12157, September 14, 
1979, the Council is to: 

@ Advise the President on 
significant and critical 
management problems 
and issues affecting 
Government agencies 
and programs. 

© Work with agency 

heads, the Comptroller 
General, senior pro- 
gram management and 
administrative offi- 
cials, Inspectors Gen- 
eral, and others to 
provide advice and 
guidance on specific 
management improve- 
ment projects involving 
one or more Executive 
agencies. 
Advise Executive agen- 
cies in developing man- 
agement systems or 
techniques to improve 
the effectiveness and re- 
sponsiveness of Federal 
programs. 
Identify and facilitate 
Federal use of appro- 
priate systems and 
techniques which have 
been used successfully 
elsewhere in the public 
and private sectors. 
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The Council met for the 
first time on September 
14 to define its role and 
objectives within these 
Presidential guidelines. It 
quickly found that there 
was strong consensus on 
a number of major 
points. There is a unani- 
mous view that what this 
Council should not do is 
to write a big report or do 
a series of studies on how 
to improve Federal gov- 
ernment. This view is 
widely shared by dozens 
of knowledgeable people 
around government with 
whom I have discussed 
prospects for the 
Council’s work. There is 
in fact a strong reaction 
among Federal officials 
that we already have 
enough mechanisms, both 
within the government 
and outside of it, which 
identify or evaluate the 
government's manage- 
ment problems. There 


are, however, all too few 
mechanisms whose pur- 
pose it is to help soive 
problems. The Council 
clearly wants its contri- 
bution to be as a problem 
solver. 


* 


a 


Jerry Bridges, 
Director, Debt 
Collection Project, 
Executive Director 
Charles F. Bingman 


It also heartily en- 
dorsed President Carter’s 
intent that it concentrate 
its efforts on finding 
practical solutions to real 
problems. The Council 
fully recognizes that there 
are many valuable man- 
agement improvement ac- 
tivities already being 
pursued in departments 
and agencies, in addition 
to those initiatives stem- 
ming from the Executive 
Office of the President. It 
also recognizes, however, 
that the persistent high 


level of public criticism of 


the way in which govern- 
ment operates is a clear 
signal that current man- 
agement improvement 
cannot be accepted as ad- 
equate. The Council 
therefore sees its role 
largely as working with 
department and agency 
leaders to develop a 
greater commitment 
within agencies to 
broaden management im- 
provement activity. 


What PMIC seeks is an 
action-oriented approach. 
The Council will be em- 
phasizing problem-solving 
projects, primarily under 
the leadership of the agen- 
cies themselves, which 
can produce practical re- 
sults that can be imple- 
mented immediately. It 
will be most interested in 
projects which have high 
potential for cost savings 
and for improvement in 
service to recipients. The 
Council’s role will be to 
create new initiatives, to 
support projects with le- 
verage and talent where 
needed, and to help as- 
sure effective implementa- 
tion of results. It can be a 
particularly effective re- 
source for projects where 
there are close parallels 
between Federal and pri- 
vate sector activities, and 
where the best contempo- 
rary private sector con- 
cepts and techniques can 
be adopted to improve 
Federal management. 


The co-chairmanship of 
the Council lends a good 
deal of reality to pros- 
pects for the Council’s 
work. OMB and, increas- 
ingly, OPM are the two 
central agencies of the 
Federal Government on 
which the President nor- 
mally relies for manage- 
ment matters. Both 
agencies are committed to 
active Council support, 
particularly for projects 
which will deal with gov- 
ernment-wide issues, or 
which involve more than 
one agency. 

In addition, the Coun- 
cil recognizes that many 
management problems 
cannot be solved by indi- 
vidual Federal managers 
because they involve laws, 
regulations, policies, the 
functioning of the Federal 
budget process, or other 
government-wide manage- 
ment systems. The direc- 
tors of OMB and OPM 
will not only communi- 
cate advice and recom- 
mendations of the 
Council to the President, 
but will serve as a link 
with the established exec- 
utive branch processes for 
Council recommendations 
on needed changes in pol- 
icy, budget or legislation. 


Russell FE. Palmer 
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The Council is chaired 
jointly by James T. Mc- 
Intyre, Jr., Director of 
Office of Management 
and Budget, and Alan K. 
Campbell, Director of the 
Office of Personnel Man- 
agement. Membership 
consists of top managers 


and leaders from Federal, 


State and local govern- 
ments, private industry, 
labor organizations, and 
academic and profes- 
sional organizations. 

In addition to Co- 
Chairmen McIntyre and 
Campbell, members from 
the Federal Government 
include Hugh A. Carter, 
Jr., Special Assistant to 
the President for Admin- 
istration; W. Graham 
Claytor, Jr., Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense; Elmer 
B. Staats, Comptroller 
General of the United 
States; and Dorothy L. 
Starbuck, Chief Benefits 
Director of the Veterans 
Administration. 


Three members bring a 
State and local govern- 
ment perspective to the 
Council. They are Dolph 
Briscoe, former Governor 
of Texas and now a 
rancher and banking ex- 
ecutive; D. Robert Gra- 
ham, Governor of 
Florida; and George R. 
Schrader, City Manager 
of Dallas, Texas. 

Council members from 
private industry include 
Joseph E. Connor, Senior 
Partner of Price Water- 
house and Co.; Dorothy 
E. Gregg, Corporate Vice 
President of Communica- 
tions, Celanese Corpora- 
tion; John A. Koskinen, 
President of Victor Pal- 
mieri and Co., Inc.; Rus- 
sell E. Palmer, 
Managing Director and 
Chief Executive Officer of 
Touche Ross and Co.; 
Marion O. Sandler, Vice 


Chairman of the Board of 


the Golden West Finan- 
cial Corporation; and 


Wayne E. Thompson, 
Senior Vice President of 
Dayton Hudson Corpora- 
tion. 


Two Council members 
are leaders in labor orga- 
nizations. They are John 
A. McCart, Executive Di- 
rector of the Public Em- 
ployee Department, AF L- 
CIO, and William H. 
Wynn, International 
President of the United 
Foods and Commercial 
Workers International 
Union. Other Council 
members are Robert P. 
Biller, Dean of the School 
of Public Administration, 
University of Southern 
California; and Alan L. 
Dean, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, Na- 
tional Academy of Public 
Administration. 

In a letter addressed to 
PMIC members, Presi- 
dent Carter asked the 
Council to suggest ways 
to draw on the skill and 
experience available out- 


Hugh A Carter, Jr., 
White House Fellow 


Kathy Sebo, 


Co-Chair Alan K. 


Campbell 


side the Federal Govern- 
ment in developing 
solutions to Federal man- 
agement problems. He 
also directed the Council 
to concentrate on finding 
realistic solutions to prac- 
tical problems affecting 
the delivery of Federal 
agencies’ services to the 
public. The President fur- 
ther emphasized the prob- 
lems of service delivery in 
a September 14 memoran- 
dum to the heads of Exec- 
utive departments and 
agencies. He called for 
greater management im- 
provement efforts, and 
cited as special problems 
the slowness of govern- 
mental response to client 
needs, backlogs of work, 
overly complicated proce- 
dures, and insensitivity 
or indifference in deal- 
ings with the public. 





The Council has just 
begun its work. OMB has 
already agreed to under- 
take a major “debt collec- 
tion” project which 
tackles the rough prob- 
lems of improving the ca- 
pability, in a number of 
Federal agencies, to col- 
lect some $140 billion of 
obligations owed to the 
Government by both do- 
mestic and foreign recipi- 
ents of loans. Members of 
the Council are working 
with Leonard Schaeffer, 
the Administrator of the 
Health Care Financing 
Administration in HEW, 
to find better ways to con- 
strain costs in the mam- 
moth Medicare/Medicaid 
programs, which are 
budgeted at approxi- 
mately $45 billion for FY 
1980. Other Council mem- 
bers are working with 
Rowland Freeman, Ad- 
ministrator of the General 
Services Administration, 
to help tap into private 
sector systems and tech- 
niques for the manage- 
ment of large scale 
supply, maintenance and 
customer service opera- 
tions. OMB and the 
Council are jointly assist- 
ing the Immigration and 


Naturalization Service 
and the Department of 
Justice to launch a major 
reassessment of clientele 
service effectiveness and 
the development of new 
automated processes to 
eliminate workload back- 
logs and speed up client 
service. Projects are being 
considered under the di- 
rection of the Federal Ex- 
ecutive Boards throughout 
the country to identify 
and correct service deliv- 
ery problems such as 
workload backlogs; long 
delays in processing time; 
onerous, unnecessary, 
overly complicated forms 
or records processes; or 
lack of employee atten- 
tion, courtesy, fairness 
and equity in dealing 
with the public. 

I am often asked, “Why 
do we want a Manage- 
ment Improvement Coun- 
cil, especially one which 
is advisory and won’t run 
anything?” I think this 
question can be linked to 
the broader issue of why 
there is a periodic need 
for such add-on mecha- 
nisms for attacking the 
Federal Government’s 
management problems in 
the first place. The rea- 
son, I believe, can be 
traced to a fundamental 


weakness in the govern- 
mental system at all lev- 
els. The public sector has 
grown tremendously in 
the last twenty years—in 
size, in scope, and in the 
degree of its intervention 
in national affairs. This 
growth has been accom- 
panied by a quantum in- 
crease in government 
complexity. Frequently, 
there has been a compel- 
ling preoccupation, both 
in Congress and in the 
Executive Branch, with 
the fascinations of policy 
formation and program 
creation, to the point that 
we have undervalued the 
more mundane, but 
equally important chores 
of hard, effective program 
management. This neglect 
has a way of catching up 
with us; the systems of 
government are getting 
out of repair faster than 
we currently know how to 
fix them. President 
Carter has recognized this 
as both a political and 
managerial fact of life, 


and has initiated one of 
the most comprehensive 
programs for managerial 
reform of any President. 
But the Federal response 
to the public’s demand for 
better government must 
be translated down 
through the whole Federal 
structure and indeed the 
whole Federal/State/local 
system. The creation of 
the Council is a recogni- 
tion that we need all of 
the management tools we 
can command. 

If there is an immedi- 
ate “bottom line” for the 
role of the President’s 
Management Improve- 
ment Council, it is to be- 
come a force for bringing 
about greater motivation 
for practical management 
improvement throughout 
government. In the long 
run, I hope it can help us 
all to sustain a more ef- 
fective and continuing 
agenda of management 
improvement efforts and 
find permanent ways to 
strengthen the Federal 
Government’s capacity to 
manage well. 
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The challenge of the dawning space age in 1958 
posed unique problems for the newly established Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) 
that demanded the quick assembly of an elite corps of 
specialized managers. 

In response to the need, excepted position authority 
was provided in the agency’s enabling legislation. 
NASA’s senior executives—scientists, engineers and 
administrators—were excepted from civil service laws 
and its rigid classification requirements. The only limi- 
tation was a ceiling on pay that could not exceed the 
GS-18 rate of the General Schedule. 

From the beginning, NASA senior executives have 
been paid in accordance with their responsibility and 
performance, and their contribution to the agency. 
And the NASA Administrator has always had the flex- 
ibility to move them around within the agency and to 
tailor their duties to the fast-moving needs of our re- 
search and development programs in space and aero- 
nautics. 

So it was with keen interest that the Agency 
watched the evolution of the Civil Service Reform Act 
of 1978. When it became clear that there would be an 
opportunity for an early trial of the Reform Act, we 
were anxious to participate. By helping the new Office 
of Personnel Mangement (OPM) in defining legislative 
requirements, NASA developed a strong understand- 
ing of the Act and retained much of the flexibility we 
had hefore. 

Soon after the law was enacted on October 13, 1978, 
the agency undertook an intensive experiment to de- 
velop and test new personnel systems along with modi- 
fying some of its own. This effort was coordinated with 
OPM to satisfy provisions of the Reform Act. 

In setting up the experiment, these basic elements 
were considered crucial to its success: 
© Top management commitment 
@ Direct involvement of line managers as well as per- 

sonnel experts 
® Agency participation to create a “sense of owner- 

ship” 

As a first step, the NASA Steering Group for Civil 
Service Reform Implementation was established and 
staffed with senior line managers representing a cross 
section of the Agency. Ray Kline, Associate Adminis- 
trator for Management Operations (now Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of GSA), was named to head the group. He 
reported to me and to Deputy Administrator, Dr. Alan 
M. Lovelace, who was directly involved in the entire 
effort. From its ranks, the group created four agency 
task forces to design, develop, and test the required 
systems. These task forces and their leaders were: 


© Senior Executive Service, Edwin C. Kilgore, Direc- 
tor of Management Operations, Langley Research 

Center, currently Acting Associate Administrator 

for Management Operations at NASA Headquarters; 

Performance Appraisal and Merit Pay, William A. 

Mecca, Jr., Director of Administration and Manage- 

ment, Goddard Space Flight Center; 

Federal Labor-Management Relations, Jerald D. 

Fox, Personnel Director, Marshall Space Flight 

Center, currently Executive Assistant to the Deputy 

Administrator of GSA; and 

Management Delegations, Jack R. Lister, Personnel 

Officer, Johnson Space Center. 

NASA Personnel Director Carl E. Grant was named 
as the Secretariat to the Steering Group to insure that 
management policy about the final systems is trans- 
lated into viable personnel regulations. These regula- 
tions will ultimately be used for agencywide 
implementation, which Grant will head. 

Since the new systems eventually will affect every 
NASA employee, agencywide communication about our 
progress is considered vital. To this end, we created 
the “NASA Newsline,” a periodic newsletter which 
was sent directly to each of the agency’s 23,000 civil 
service employees. 

The first task to be completed was modification of 
the agency’s Executive Resources System to meet the 
SES requirements of the Reform Act. Minimal changes 
were needed. They included the appointment of one 
high-level board for the routine management of SES 
positions, and another for making recommendations re- 
garding SES performance appraisal and compensation. 

The basic effort included detailed examination of 
every excepted position throughout the agency. Ulti- 
mately, some 435 offers of specific positions and salar- 
ies were accepted by senior agency executives. 

This system is now in place along with its new com- 
ponents for performance appraisal and bonus awards. 
The first rating period will be completed on March 31, 
1980. Undoubtedly, there will be variations in our sep- 
arate evaluations of the top executives across the 
agency. But it is only after the ratings have been re- 
viewed and the bonuses actually awarded that we can 
make judgements about the strength and effectiveness 
of these new systems. We recognize that some changes 
probably will be required as a result of this experi- 
ment. However, we are optimistic that the basic sys- 
tems will be successful. 

NASA is research and development oriented, with 
strong field centers as a foundation. The agency has a 
history of independence and diversity in its four re- 
search centers, five flight centers and the Headquar- 
ters organization. This environment was a primary 
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consideration for the higaie Task Force for Perform- 
ance Appraisal and Merit Pay. Any personnel manage- 
ment systems produced had to be responsive to the 
different needs of our various centers. Consequently, a 
Phased Project Plan approach was selected and the to- 
tal effort decentralized to include task teams from each 
center and Headquarters. Specific phases included or- 
ganization, preliminary analysis, definition, design and 
development, and implementation. 

Use of the Phased Project Plan, a technique em- 
ployed for spaceflight missions, allows the multitude of 
required activities to be organized into one, results-ori- 
ented task. Decentralization of the task insured intel- 
lectual commitment to the end products because every 
center team participated in each phase of development 
and fully understood the evolution of the end product. 

Over 50 performance appraisal techniques were ex- 
amined in the research phase of this effort. Research- 
ers visited public and private organizations with 
environments similar to NASA across the country and 
in Canada. The results of the task force include two 
basic performance appraisal systems and a proposed 
merit pay system. Both of the appraisal systems are 
based on the concept of Management by Objective, 
which was selected because it is similar to the results- 
oriented management system historically used in the 
agency. One will be used to appraise the supervisory 
managerial population (including the SES), and the 
other will be used for all non-managers. 

Continuing job responsibilities are included in the 
evaluation process, as are specific objectives. The ob- 
jectives are identified by both the SES employee and 
the manager as reasonable for completion during the 
current annual rating period. 

The proposed merit pay system for GS-13 to 15 
managers and supervisors provides flexibility for cen- 
ters implementing “pay for performance” under agency 
guidelines. Implementation of this system is being de- 
layed until the question of sufficient funds is resolved 
by OPM. 

As stated in the Reform Act, merit pay funds will be 
derived from two sources. One source is the “within 
grade” and quality increases previously available to 
managers and supervisors; the other is one-half of 
their comparability pay due each year. This approach 
might be called the “zero sum” technique: in order to 
give to one, you have to take from another. Thus, the 
source of funds is limited. And, there is concern that 
merit pay “awards” might be financed by reducing the 
basic pay level of successful supervisors below that of 
their nonsupervisory counterparts. 
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NASA’ s cae | is to use the merit pay system in a 
manner that will not penalize successful performers 
and that will provide positive benefits to a number of 
the highest performers. 

One of our concerns about merit pay is its potential 
to entice our middle management employees who want 
increased merit pay awards to seek other employment 
opportunities, either within NASA or in other agen- 
cies. This could easily have an unbalancing effect on 
our skill mix and seriously affect our ability to meet 
mission objectives. For this reason, the proposed pay 
system has been designed to provide maximum re- 
wards for quality performance, and to provide a signif- 
icant incentive to perform at one’s best at the job to be 
accomplished. 

The Reform Act gave the Agency Task Force on 
Federal Labor Relations the opportunity to review the 
agency’s operations in labor relations as covered by 
Executive Order 11491, and to better understand it. 
The task force then addressed the many implications of 
the new Act, developing agency labor relations philos- 
ophy, organization, and policy to meet the challenges 
of Title VII. 

OPM’s delegation of 26 specific authorities to NASA, 
along with six additional items now under negotiation, 
is a step in the right direction. Such increased author- 
ity will provide the agency with more flexibilty for 
managing its resources. 

There is some concern that the delegation of author- 
ity does not go far enough, primarily in situations like 
a Reduction in Force (RIF). Under civil service rules, 
RIF is still primarily a mechanical process based on 
veterans preference, grade and service. Consequently, 
an individual's performance still does not receive sig- 
nificant consideration in the retention process. Chang- 
ing this process to allow greater consideration of 
performance would have been a major step forward. 

Regardless of how our initiatives work out, we can- 
not but benefit from the effort. What we have done in 
the past year is to concentrate the collective mind and 
will of some extremely competent people on personnel 
management and move it several steps in the right di- 
rection. 

While personnel managers and specialists gave ex- 
pert technical advice at each step, the participation of 
line managers was vital to our efforts. They raised 
practical questions and contributed much from the di- 
versity of their real experience. And, in the final anal- 
ysis, it is the line managers who make the system 
work. 

We are confident that our efforts have capitalized on 
the Civil Service Reform Act to the benefit of the en- 
tire agency. @ 
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Teens, 


by ALICE G. SARGENT 

To produce more effective 
managers, men and women 
need to develop behaviors 
traditionally assigned to the 
opposite sex. The concepts 
of “male” and “female” are 
certainly real enough, and 
their effects are felt on all 
levels of the business world. 
However, managers and 
their organizations could 
benefit from a blend of the 
two. 

Managers have tended to 
value coolness, competitive 
power, charisma, toughness, 
resilience, external rather 
than intrinsic rewards, and 
logical problem-solving 
rather than an integrated 
approach relying on wants 
and needs as much as ideas. 

To categorize these quali- 
ties as “male” is probably 
less accurate than to say or- 
ganizational norms are syn- 
onymous with male norms. 

Indeed, our cultural norms 
seem to be divided into orga- 
nization (male) norms and 
family (female) norms. Men 
have been taught to value 
task-oriented achieving and 
have been socialized to fill 
the needs of the organiza- 


tion. Women have been 
taught to be expressive, ori- 
ented toward the develop- 
ment of others as an 
extension of themselves and 
have been socialized to fill 
the needs of their families. 

Yet, the concept of the 
manager as a rational and 
analytical problem-solver 
with predominantly “organi- 
zation man” characteristics is 
shifting toward a managerial 
style that encompasses hu- 
man relations skills in addi- 
tion to problem-solving. 
Increasingly, organizations 
train for and reward both vi- 
carious and direct achieve- 
ment styles of leadership, 
and both instrumental and 
expressive behaviors. The 
effective manager is seen as 
someone with both leader- 
ship skills and supporting 
and helping behaviors. 

Some evidence of changing 
managerial styles can be 
found in peformance ap- 
praisal forms. For example, 
one major corporation in- 
cludes several social skills 
among ten factors in evaluat- 
ing managers. These are: (1) 
communicating expectations 
and standards; confronting 
problem situations and is- 
sues, (2) being open, honest, 
and fair with people, and de- 
veloping trust regardless of 
racial, sexual, or cultural 
factors, (3) developing skills 
in group and individual effec- 
tiveness—being a good coach 
and mentor; recognizing and 
molding skills of others, and 
(4) communicating well at all 
levels of the organization. 
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Developmental training ef- 
forts in this corporation and 
others include increasing 
managers’ abilities to ex- 
press feelings and teaching 
helping skills, such as at- 
tending behavior, active lis- 
tening, paraphrasing, 
reflecting feelings, and influ- 
encing. Also, some partici- 
pants in management 
training seminars have re- 
ported they attended to 
learn how to be more sensi- 
tive and to show their feel- 
ings more. 

Furthermore, radical 
shifts in the composition of 
the workforce to include 
women in management have 
raised one more challenge to 
norms and values. If women 
managers are not simply to 
be forced into male manage- 
ment styles, the entire orga- 
nizational styles, the entire 
organizational culture needs 
to be studied. Also, women 
bring to the marketplace val- 
ues, attitudes, and behavior 
that run counter to the 
mainstream. Therefore, the 
significant questions for cor- 
porations are: Can female 
characteristics and behaviors 
become part of managerial 
style without jettisoning the 
best of male traits? And, can 
new attitudes toward the 
place of work in one’s life, 
the role of intimacy, and a 
wider spectrum of attitudes 
toward time and success be 
included in organizational 
values? 


Changing values for mana- 


gerial style are coalescing 
with the new composition of 
the workforce to create dual 
pressures for shifting mores. 
This could develop andro- 
gynous managers—people 
who have learned and value 
both “masculine” and “femi- 
nine” behaviors, fatherly 
styles and maternal behav- 
iors, competition and cooper- 
ation. The concept of 
androgynous managers may 
enhance the ways we see 
managers, conduct training 
programs, and evaluate per- 
formance. 

This androgyny is an ar- 
chetype that represents the 
coming together of, for want 
of better terms, maleness 
and femaleness. The andro- 
gynous manager is both 
dominant and yielding, com- 
bining independence with 
playfulness and nurture. An 
androgynous manager is 
well-developed in both the 
right brain (creative skills, 
such as intuition, interrela- 
tionships, fantasy, and imag- 
ination) and the left brain 
(intellectual skills, such as 
linear, abstract, logical, and 
deductive thinking). 


More and more, manage- 
ment is viewed as accom- 
plishing tasks through 
building a set of relation- 
ships between boss and man- 
ager, manager and 
subordinates, and manager 
and peers. For example, 
managers spend between 50 
and 90 percent of their time 





in interpersonal communica- 
tion. Of that time, ten per- 
cent is spent communicating 
with bosses, 40 percent with 
subordinates, and 50 percent 
laterally throughout the or- 
ganization. This kind of com- 
munication requires 
interpersonal skills and con- 
cern for relationships. 

As a result of this empha- 
sis, affiliation may become 
more important. Motiva- 
tional psychologist David 
McCleiland has noted that 
achievement was the motive 
of the ’60’s and power the 
major motive of the ’70’s, 
but the third interpersonal 
motive, afriliation, has yet to 
have its day in organiza- 
tions. 

Also,R.E. Boyatzis devel- 
oped a two-factor motivation 
theory of affiliative assur- 
ance and affiliative interest. 
Managers with high affilia- 
tive assurance motives are 
concerned basically with the 
security and strength of 
their close relationships. 
Anxious about rejection, 
they tend to be jealous and 
possessive about subordi- 
nates and superiors and 
probably engage in sibling 
rivalry with peers. This form 
of motivation interferes with 
the work of managers, be- 
cause it interferes with their 
perspective in making deci- 
sions about the quality of 
time spent with other work- 
ers. 

The human relations com- 
ponents of managers’ jobs 
require that they develop 
the potential of subordi- 


nates, give direct, sometimes 
critical, feedback about their 
work, build an effective 
work team, and help new 
employees join that team. 
Yet, the manager with high 
affiliation assurance needs 
may not be comfortable in 
giving negative feedback, 
may not be able to place 
goals in perspective when in- 
terpersonal issues are pres- 
ent, may not model a 
collaborative style in the 
face of competiton, and may 
not be able to help subordi- 
nates change their behavior 
if they do not want to. 

In contrast, the manager 
with high affiliative 
interest—a good concern for 
relationships as well as for 
tasks—could generate a cli- 
mate of openness and com- 
passion, and could 
communicate directly and 
openly with his or her boss 
without being overly con- 
cerned about approval and 
reassurance. Importantly, 
security with an authority 
figure generates more prob- 
lems for most than does 
seeking reassurance from 
peers or subordinates. 

If affiliation becomes a 
more valued part of the 
manager’s style, “feminine” 
behaviors, such as being able 
to express feelings, show 
vulnerability, and ask for 
support, may become more 
valued in the marketplace. It 
would then be as relevant 
for men to increase their in- 
terpersonal competencies in 
affiliation and intimacy as for 
women to become more as- 


sertive and more effective in 
dealing with the realities of 
power. 


In many ways, it is as if 
women and men grew up in 
two different cultures in 
which both sexes developed 
and were rewarded for dif- 
ferent skills, attitudes, and 
behaviors. For a healthy an- 
drogyny, both sexes need to 
temper their managerial 
styles with those of their 
counterparts. Women now 
need to develop behaviors 
that will enable them to be 
autonomous, powerful, and 
forthright as well as suppor- 
tive; men need to learn to be 
more aware of their feelings 
instead of suppressing or 
avoiding them, to make 
greater emotional contact, to 
be more overtly dependent, 
and to build effective sup- 
port systems. 

The benefits of androgyny 
thus become clear. Women 
would benefit from the ana- 
lytical skills and healthy as- 
sertiveness of males. And 
men could improve their 
managerial abilities by de- 
veloping more effective intu- 
ition, improved ability to 
express emotion, and more 
effective support systems. 
Men could learn to decrease 
exhibitionism and jockeying 
for power with each other. 
Women could learn to share 
their competence with other 
women. If both sexes would 
participate in compensatory 
education programs designed 
to develop their human and 


managerial capacities more 
fully, we could have man- 
agers with a high concern 
for task and relationships 
and who, incidentally, would 
be androgynous. 

Androgynous behavior im- 
pacts a range of managerial 
functions: giving perform- 
ance appraisals, encouraging 
team effectiveness, assisting 
in the career development of 
other employees, developing 
a variety of decision-making 
styles, dealing with conflict, 
the capacity to generate a 
positive climate in the orga- 
nization, and responses to 
new ideas and to stress. 

In their quest to be taken 
seriously, many professional 
women go through a stage of 
becoming like the archetypi- 
cal man before allowing 
themselves the tenderness 
and playfulness they aban- 
doned. Women are often 
awkward as they search for 
role models, and they try to 
become like their male col- 
leagues or mentors. They 
may try to take charge or 
express anger as some char- 
ismatic guru does, only to 
feel even more inept because 
they violate their own integ- 
rity. 

In The Managerial 
Women, M. Henning and A. 
Jardim note that the success- 
ful woman of 35 frequently 
tries to recapture her femi- 
nine side. As the pool of as- 
sertive women increases and 
the initial awkwardness of 
the new behavior is over- 
come, more women move to 
the next stage—being asser- 
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tive without being oppres- 
sive or non-caring. 

If, as MS concludes (Janu- 
ary 1977), it is possible to 
have “love after liberation,” 
it may be all right to be both 
assertive and compassionate. 
Because women have for so 
long derived their style from 
the hostess role, it is almost 
a joy to see the disjointed- 
ness of the recent participant 
in assertiveness training. 

Women have learned to be 
excessively pleasant, to 
smooth over conflict, to be 
preoccupied with bringing 
people together (often at the 
expense of substance), to be 
overly concerned with get- 
ting the job done, to smile 
too much, to allow them- 
selves to be interrupted, to 
let their voices trail off when 
making an important point, 
to laugh at the end of an im- 
portant sentence, and to re- 
quire more expertise from 
themselves than a man 
would before venturing an 
opinion. In short, women 
have learned passivity, self- 
denigration, and vicarious 
satisfaction. 

Because of socialization 
and continuing reinforce- 
ment, women are prone to 
abandon a position of 
strength in order to be 
charming and conciliatory. 
Rather than being concerned 
about whether they are 
being ignored or affirmed, 
women need to make their 
points and have their mes- 
sages received openly. Also, 
they need to claim owner- 
ship for jobs well-done, to 


acknowledge errors in judg- 
ment, and to deal with in- 
stances where sexual 
attraction biased their re- 
sponses to others. 

Similarly, men tend to be 
awkward as they become 
aware of the need for more 
collaborative, less competi- 
tive behavior, and to commit 
themselves to greater open- 
ness rather than coolness. 
Men benefit when they are 
made aware that they are 
operating more out of need 
for power and control than a 
need to get the job done. On 
the basis that one should be 
rational, men typically act to 
the exclusion of needs for 
approval, closeness, and 
spontaneity, even to the ex- 
tent of not recognizing the 
emotional content of a mes- 
sage or its relevance to a sit- 
uation. 


Newer management styles 
tend to emphasize more col- 
laboration and less competi- 
tion, or at least different 
decision-making styles for 
different situations. Contin- 
gency decision making and 
situational leadership styles 
are becoming more wide- 
spread so that benevolent 
autocratic styles tend to be 
used in fire-fighting, and 
more consultative styles 
used for planning. Participa- 
tive styles are not yet in 
widespread use. 

A paramount issue for 
women is the exercise of 
power and the acceptance of 
any conflict that results. 
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Many women avoid confron- 
tation and competition in 
policymaking and goal set- 
ting, even to the point of not 
seeing issues in terms of 
power struggles and even 
though power dynamics are 
rampant and frequently use- 
ful components in every or- 
ganization. They may even 
spend their time in nonin- 
fluential roles in an oganiza- 
tion rather than seeing the 
system’s real governance and 
decision-making process as 
the issue. 

Many women tend to be 
reluctant to take charge, 
even when appropriate, and 
to overuse the collaborative 
approach when it is inappro- 
priate. As women become 
more comfortable leading, 
they undoubtedly will be 
able to make judgments 
based on a correct reading of 
a situation. But women man- 
agers now tend to be trained 
by subordinates rather than 
singled out by top leaders 
and brought along. They are 
not seen to have, nor do 
they have, as much access to 
information as male man- 
agers do. 

Women managers also 
tend to give away their 
power. Women are much 
more familiar with seeking 
help from others than with 
being self-reliant. In one 
power-simulation game, 
which begins with the hand- 
ing out of four pages of di- 
rections, it is not uncommon 
for a woman participant to 
glance at the directions, set 
them down, turn to the per- 


son next to her, and ask, 
“What do they say?” Simi- 
larly, women have been so- 
cialized to make do with 
what they have rather than 
to hustle for themselves, and 
they fail to demand adequate 
resources for their programs 
or training for themselves 
and their subordinates. 

In contrast, men have 
been taught to overemphas- 
ize power—and are re- 
warded for doing so. Many 
men say they naturally slip 
into one-up/one-down inter- 
actions, even when unneces- 
sary, and that they distance 
themselves in many of their 
relationships, business and 
social. Men frequently use 
jokes and stories to regain 
control or enhance a point. 
Few women use this ap- 
proach, even when it might 
be helpful; they tend to 
speak from a base of exper- 
tise or to talk more person- 
ally. In order to be 
androgynous, and less iso- 
lated and lonely, men need 
to experience situations that 
trigger the power responses 
and then allow and force 
themselves to feel the dis- 
comfort of being less in control. 

Another facet of the male 
manager style is the lack of 
reflection or matching be- 
havior. This is no surprise 
since organizations tend not 
to reward this behavior 
among managers. Typically, 
male managers learn from 
concrete experimentation 
and direct experience 
(doing), somewhat less from 
abstract (feeling) conceptual- 





ization (thinking), and least 
of all from reflective obser- 
vation (watchin 


Research on the impact of 
group composition on inter- 
action patterns demonstrates 
that men and women have 
indeed learned different sets 
of behavior. Competition, 
aggression, violence, victimi- 
zation, joking, identity ques- 
tions, and fear of self- 
disclosure have been shown 
to predominate in all-male 
groups. For example, about 
one-third of the statements 
made in all-male groups tend 
to be addressed to the group 
as a whole, thus avoiding in- 
timacy. Men also report that 
they do not usually get their 
intimacy needs met by men. 
All-female groups tend to 
stress themes of affiliation, 
family, conflicts about com- 
petiton and leadership, and 
information about various re- 
lationships. 

Women tend to deny the 
presence of power issues in a 
group. They want, irstead, 
to feel part of a team where 
all are equal, whether this 
accords with reality or not. 

In mixed groups, men 
tend to be more tense, seri- 
ous, and self-conscious. They 
speak less of aggression and 
engage less in practical jok- 
ing. Both sexes refer to the 
self and talk about feelings 
more, but women generally 
speak less than men by a 
significant amount: men get 
two-thirds of the air time. 
Sexual tensions are present 


in mixed groups, and people 
tend to express values and 
concerns about being attrac- 
tive to the opposite sex. 

Other research has demon- 
strated that a man in a fe- 
male-dominated group is 
likely to be a central figure 
and to be deferred to and re- 
spected. On the other hand, 
a woman in a male-domi- 
nated group probably will be 
isolated and treated as triv- 
ial or as a mascot. Women 
express themselves more 
fully in a team situation if 
several women are part of 
the team. A woman alone on 
a team is less likely to make 
a full contribution because 
she tends to be invisible, iso- 
lated, and unsupported. This 
suggests the benefits of plac- 
ing several rather than one 
woman on teams, even if 
other teams have no women 
members at all. 


The language of transac- 
tional analysis provides a 
useful communications 
model. TA views each per- 
son as a parent (critical and 
nurturing), an adult (prob- 
lem-solving, rational 
thinker), and a child (free, 
natural, adaptive, rebellious, 
manipulative, creative). 

If adult-adult or man- 
woman and woman-woman 
communications is the goal in 
most work interactions, then 
the following behaviors 
should be eliminated: 

1. Men using women man- 
agers as mothers—telling 
them personal information 


.. 
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but not treating them as real 
colleagues with whom they 
also solve problems and per- 
form tasks. (Mother-boy pat- 
tern.) 

2. Women managers not 
sharing their competence 
with each other but behav- 
ing instead in negative girl- 
girl or mother-girl patterns. 

3. Men and women man- 
agers using sex to play out 
power and control issues, as 
in father-girl and mother-boy 
patterns. 

4. Male managers being 
angry at women employees 
but protecting them. 
(Father-girl pattern.) 

5. In emotional situations, 
the male manager deferring 
to the female manager if 
pain is expressed (woman 
manager comforts tearful 
woman secretary while the 
male manager steps aside). 
(Mother-boy pattern.) 

6. Woman manager defer- 
ring to male manager on pol- 
icy-making. (F ather-girl 
pattern.) 

The androgynous manager 
combines the adult problem- 
solving mode with the nur- 
turance of the parent and 
the spontaneity, creativity, 
and playfulness of the child. 
The androgynous manager 
acting as adult is able to 
love, assert, express anger 
and fear, be caring, and 
solve problems. 


To be more androgynous, 
women need to expand their 
repertoire of behavior for 
dealing with power and con- 
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flict. Men need to increase 
their capability for self-dis- 
closure and for the sponta- 
neous expressing of feelings. 
Our daily lives do not offer 
much support for seeing men 
and women through the 
transition to androgynous 
behavior in male-female rela- 
tionships. Therefore, we all 
need to build better support 
systems to help deal with 
anxieties, to encourage risk 
taking, to help renew our 
energy and determination, 
and to encourage us to in- 
crease our opportunities for 
behavior that is free of sex- 
role stereotyping. These is- 
sues need to be talked about 
and explored in every aspect 
of organizational and familylife. 

We are building toward 
dramatically new patterns of 
interaction between men and 
men, between women and 
women, and between men 
and women. It is critical that 
both sexes have opportuni- 
ties to develop androgynous 
behavior, free of sex-role 
constraints, if they are to 
work effectively within the 
new workforce and with hu- 
man relations styles of man- 
agement. @ 





Alice G. Sargent is a consult- 
ant to major corporations and 
governmental organizations: 
specializing in organizational 
behavior and development, man- 
agerial effectiveness, affirmative 
action, male-female issues, and 
other management areas. Also 
active as an educator, trainer, 
and administrator, Dr. Sargent 
is the author of numerous arti- 
cles and editor of a recent book, 
Beyond Sex Roles (West Pub- 
lishing Company, 1977). 
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Help is on the way for 
Federal managers and su- 
pervisors who are becoming 
more actively involved in the 
detail work of personnel 
management as a result of 
civil service reform—and 
finding it a bit disconcerting. 

A brand new, bright red 
Managers’ Handbook is off 
the press, and copies should 
now be filtering their way 
into the hands of a repre- 
sentative group of Federal 
managers throughout the 
country. Designed to dispel 
the mysteries surrounding 
the Federal Personnel sys- 
tem, the Handbook is full of 
practical information and 
guidance that will help line 
managers and supervisors up 
and down the line under- 
stand personnel regulations 
as a manageable system, 
rather than a stumbling 
block. 

On one hand, civil service 
reform initiatives gave more 
freedom and authority to op- 
erating managers. On the 
other, it made it necessary 
for them to have access to a 
broader range of general in- 
formation in order to exer- 
cise their new authority 
effectively. Since it isn’t rea- 
sonable to expect busy line 
managers and supervisors to 
become studious readers of 
the Federal Personnel Man- 
ual, the Handbook was pre- 
pared to bridge the 
information gap between 
chapter-and-verse knowledge 
of the FPM and spotty 
knowledge based on vague 
impressions and hearsay. It 
is essentially a primer on the 
major aspects of Federal 
personnel management, with 
references to specific rules 
and regulations for situations 
where more detailed infor- 
mation is needed. 
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The first version of the 6 
x 9 Handbook runs about 
250 pages. Presented from 
the manager’s viewpoint, the 
16 chapters cover: hiring, 
both outside and within your 
agency; classifying jobs; per- 
formance appraisal; training; 
compensation (including 
merit pay); incentive awards; 
performance and conduct; 
appeals and grievances; at- 
tendance and leave; equal 
employment opportunity; la- 
bor-management relations; a 
healthy workforce; ethics, in- 
cluding Hatch Act restraints 
and whistleblowing; produc- 
tivity; the Senior Executive 
Service and executive devel- 
opment; and personnel man- 
agement resources. Most 
chapters include questions 
and answers covering situa- 
tions you are most likely to 
encounter. In addition to the 
subject matter chapters, the 
Handbook has a glossary of 
personnel terms, a bibliog- 
raphy and a list of key OPM 
contacts. The user’s guide 
tells people where to send 
their suggestions and com- 
ments. 

Distribution of the Hand- 
book included a copy for 
each member of the Senior 
Executive Service. Most of 
the remainder were provided 
to agency headquarters and 
field activity personnel direc- 
tors with a request to put a 
copy in the hands of a vari- 
ety of line managers who 
would make a special effort 


to give it a trial. Material for 


the Handbook was written 
by OPM specialists and draft 
copies were widely circu- 
lated to agencies for com- 
ments, suggestions and 
ideas. The responses—and 
there were many—were in- 
corporated in the final draft. 
Although every effort was 


made to have the Handbook 
be complete, correct and 
concise, the fact remains 
that this is a first effort and 
there is always room for im- 
provement. (And, as the re- 
form effort unfolds, there 
will continue to be changes 
in personnel management 
rules, regulations and proce- 
dures.) 

With this in mind, the de- 
cision was made to print a 
limited first edition, try to 
get it into the hands of a 
representative sampling to 
get reactions and responses, 
and revise it. When OPM 
prints the revised edition, 
agencies will be asked to 
provide one for every man- 
ager and supervisor they 
employ, by riding OPM’s 
printing requisition to ob- 
tain copies at a nominal cost. 
All this should be done by 
the end of April, so the new, 
improved edition can be 
published in mid-summer. 

One thing is certain; if the 
initial handbook gathers dust 
in your “In” box, the oppor- 
tunity to make it a truly use- 
ful guide book will be 
missed. If you have received 
a copy for comment, or know 
somebody who has, give it a 
good trial run, and pass 
along your suggestions. 
None of us is as smart as all 
of us. And all of us can make 
the Managers’ Handbook a 
practical success. @ 

“Nitty Gritty” is designed to 
provide managers and 
supervisors with practical 
information on the day-to-day 
aspects of their jobs. Your 


suggestions for topics are 
invited. 
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The 16 standard physical 
requirements paragraphs in 
the Handbook X-118 have 
been abolished and replaced 
by a single medical 
qualification statement for all 
positions with sedentary, 
light, or moderate duties. 
Qualification standards for 
occupations in which the 
positions typically involve 
arduous or hazardous duties 
remain in effect, but also 
have been modified to reflect 
additional placement 
considerations. 

These changes result from 
a recent OPM review of 
medical requirements which 
indicated a great commonality 
of essential requirements for 
occupations which typically 
involve sedentary, light, or 
moderate duties. The 
changes reaffirm the existing 
policy of requiring job 
applicants and employees to 
possess only the minimum 
physical and mental abilities 
necessary for safe and 
efficient performance. The 
effect of these changes will 
be enhancement of 
employment of handicapped 
persons by: 
© delegating more authority 

to agencies to determine 

the medical eligibility of 
an individual applicant, 
based on the actual tasks 
of a specific position and 
on the demonstrated 
abilities of that person; 
encouraging the use of 
reasonable 
accommodation, job 
restructuring, and 
worksite modification; and 
emphasizing the need to 
interpret and 


appropriately modify 

occupational medical 

standards to reflect the 
minimum requirements of 
the specific position to be 
filled. 

Similar changes in 
Handbook X-118C, Job 
Qualification System for 
Trades and Labor 
Occupations, are being 
developed. 
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The Office of Personnel 
Management has opened a 
new Productivity Resource 
Center as a service for 
federal, state, and local 
managers and supervisors. 
The Center will help them 
explore new approaches to 
improving their organizations 
by supplying them with 
documented success stories, 
selected research, 
measurement, and analysis, 
and referrals to promising 
developments underway in 
private productivity centers. 

Under the direction of the 
Workforce Effectiveness and 
Development Group and the 
Office of Intergovernmental 
Personnel Programs, the 
Center will operate as a 
channel to distribute results 
of research and development 
in productivity. Presently, 
its holdings will be limited to 
OPM’s own documents, 
including state and local 
products generated by IPA 
grants, and select examples 
of the most timely and 
relevant work from other 
agencies or researchers. The 
Center’s holdings will be 
supplemented by extensive 
files on products available 
from other sources and by 


continuously updated 
information on research in 
private sector centers. 
Resource Center 
productivity specialists are 
ready to help managers 
focus their inquiries and 1) 
refer them to appropriate 
documents and/or service 
organizations; and 2) 
distribute single copies of 
available literature. The 
Center’s mailing address is: 
Office of Personnel 
Management, Productivity 
Resource Center 
P.O. Box 14080 
Washington, D.C. 20044 
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Two new handbooks 
containing up-to-date 
information on the 
disposition of federal records 
have been prepared by the 
National Archives and 
Records Service. The 
Dispositon of Federal 
Records (NSN 7610-01-055- 
8704) replaces a handbook 
last issued in 1949 and 
reflects the many changes in 
government records 
disposition since that time. 
The Federal Archives and 
Records Handbook (NSN 
7610-00-298-6904), in its 
first up-date since 1968, 
explains how to retire 
agency records to records 
centers, how to dispose of 
records in centers, and how 
to obtain reference and 
microfilm service. 
Information on files 
maintenance, regional 
archives branches of the 
National Archives, and the 
Federal Vital Records 
Program is also included. 
Copies of these handbooks 
can be requisitioned directly 


from agency Federal Supply 
Services. Use the Federal 
stock numbers provided 
above. 








A recent study indicates 
that the productivity of 
individual U.S. workers has 
declined drastically in the 
past seventy-five years. 
Lowered individual 
productivity not only 
adversely affects the nation’s 
output of goods and services, 
but may even contribute to 
inflation by decreasing the 
supply of available 
commodities in relation to 
the supply of money. 

The study, prepared by 
Theodore Barry and 
Associates management 
consultants, suggests that 
employees today are only 
two-thirds as productive as 
their grandparents. At the 
turn of the century, an 
average worker might have 
spent as much as 85% of his 
or her time actually 
working. Today that figure 
has dropped to 55%. 

According to James A. 
Fields, vice-president and 
manager of Barry’s Atlanta 
regional office, management, 
not labor, is the main cause 
of low productivity. Faulty 
scheduling and staffing 
practices, poor 
communication of 
assignments, ‘and lack of 
discipline interfere with the 
worker’s ability to produce. 
This can result in losses of 
up to 30% (two and one-half 
hours) of the day’s work 
time. 
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by Leo P. Crespi 

In September of 1977 the 
President directed federal 
agencies to expand job op- 
portunities among a number 
of groups, including older 
persons, with an emphasis 
on establishing more perma- 
nent, regularly scheduled 
jobs for people who want to 
work less than full-time. The 
Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment reports definite prog- 
ress in implementing this 
directive and greater prog- 
ress is expected after Octo- 
ber 1, 1980, when part-time 
workers will no longer be 
charged as full-time slots 
against personnel ceilings, 
but will be pro-rated accord- 
ing to hours actually 
worked. 

These developments sug- 
gest the time is ripe to de- 
velop and implement a 
program which has long 
been desirable—phased re- 
tirement to ease what is 
often an abrupt and tension- 
laden transition from full- 
time work to full-time retire- 
ment. Moreover, in an infla- 
tionary era and with an 
older population, any pro- 
gram which encourages older 
workers to extend their pro- 
ductive years makes eminent 
good sense, for the individ- 
ual and for society. 


As a psychologist with 30 
years’ experience in the gov- 
ernment bureaucracy, the 
writer is disposed to con- 
sider whether the trend to- 
ward greater appreciation of 
the problems of older people 
and the trend toward 
greater use of part-time em- 
ployees cannot be melded 
into a plan for phased retire- 
ment for civil service em- 
ployees—a period of part- 
time work and part-time re- 
tirement. 


An obvious possibility for 
such phased retirement is 
simply to postpone formal 
retirement and shift to a 
part-time schedule until full 
retirement is desired. 
Though this seems straight- 
forward and logical, it has 
one flaw: it is patently un- 
reasonable. 

To illustrate: suppose an 
employee eligible for retire- 
ment has reached the top 
civil service salary, at the 
present limit of $50,100. He 
has earned a retirement pen- 
sion of, say, $30,000. If he 
shifts to half-time work 
without retiring, he will re- 
ceive half his annual pay, or 
$25,050. What, then, is the 
situation? The employee has 
certainly achieved his objec- 
tive of working part-time, 
but to do so he is in effect 
paying the government 
$4,950 ($30,000 minus 
$25,050) a year for the privi- 
lege of working. 
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Another avenue appears 
more reasonable: it is possi- 
ble at the present time to re- 
tire and to be rehired as an 
annuitant. 

Let us again suppose we 
have a government employee 
eligible for retirement making 
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the salary limit of $50,100, 
with an annuity of 

$30,000. Under present 
provisions governing the sta- 
tus of rehired annuitants, a 
person rehired for the same 
job he has been doing re- 
ceives as post-retirement sal- 
ary for full-time work the 
difference between his annu- 
ity and his pre-retirement 
salary—in this case $50,100 
minus $30,000 or $20,100. 

This means that a person 
with demonstrated qualifica- 
tions for a particular job is 
hired to do the job for only a 
fraction of the appropriate 
salary, as defined by the pay 
for the work prior to retire- 
ment. In this case, the re- 
tired annuitant receives in 
salary for the same work a 
decrease of some 60 percent. 

Such a situation is not 
only inequitable, it is regres- 
sive: the greater a person’s 
government experience—the 
greater his value by ac- 
cepted personnel criteria— 
the greater the reduction in 
pay for the same work. For 
example, a person retiring 
from a salary of $30,000 with 
an earned annuity of $10,000 
would be permitted to make 
$20,000 as a rehired annui- 
tant. In this case, loss of pay 
for the same work would be 
$30,000 minus $20,000, or 
$10,000. This is a reduction 
of one-third, rather than the 
nearly two-thirds reduction 
the higher salaried employee 
would receive. 

Such an arrangement is 
not immediately perceived as 
an inequity because many 
people do not understand the 
difference between an 
earned and an unearned an- 
nuity or pension. Confusion is 
compounded when govern- 
ment pension rights are per- 
ceived in the same 
framework as the Social Se- 
curity system, which is a 
mixture of earned and un- 


earned benefits, of welfare 
provisions with true pension 
rights. 

Pension rights in the Fed- 
eral government are not the 
same as Social Security pay- 
ments. They have no admix- 
ture of welfare or charity. 
They are defined and agreed 
upon recompense that sup- 
plements salary and other 
incentives in the job. It is 
revealing in this connection 
that government annuity 
payments are taxed like any 
other earned income, while 
Social Security payments are 
not. 

Subtracting a reemployed 
annuitant’s pension income 
from his permitted salary is 
clearly inequitable. The an- 
nuitant’s pension has already 
been earned; he is entitled to 
receive it without reference 
to his current work. Beyond 
this, the annuitant is entitled 
to receive the full salary es- 
tablished for his post-retire- 
ment job—not some fraction 
of it. 

This point is well under- 
stood in the private sector. 
If a person is qualified and is 
hired to do a job, he is paid 
the salary the job com- 
mands. He is not asked 
whether he is receiving some 
pension benefit for work per- 
formed in the past in order 
to subtract it from his sal- 
ary. Once it is understood 
that government pensions 
are earned benefits for past 
services—not welfare—the 
different treatment in gov- 
ernment is illogical. 

The effect of this disparity 
is as predictable as it is 
perverse—it discourages re- 
tired government employees 
from doing what their expe- 
rience most qualifies them to 
do, from offering their serv- 
ices to the government, 
rather than to the private 
sector. 





In respect to part-time 
work for reemployed annui- 
tants, the same criticisms 
apply. A person working 
half-time receives, not a full 
half of his pre-retirement 
salary, but this sum minus 
half his annuity. And, the 
greater the annuity (which 
reflects longer experience on 
the job and greater value to 
the government), the greater 
the post-retirement loss in 
salary for the same work. 


How can such deficiencies 
be avoided? One possibility 
is that a person who wished 
to phase into retirement via 
half-time work at his present 
job could formally retire and 
commence receiving his pen- 
sion. By pre-retirement 
agreement, his agency could 
rehire him on a part-time ba- 
sis for the same job. (Condi- 
tions governing length of 
tenure and other details 
would be worked out with 
the agency.) This arrange- 
ment is in some ways analo- 
gous to the present 
reemployed annuitant status, 
but with an essential differ- 
ence: the person receives the 
same rate of pay as his pre- 
retirement salary, while 
working half the number of 
hours each week. To illus- 
trate: a person who retired 
from a salary of $44,000 
(with a pension of $22,000) 
and worked half-time would 
in this case receive a total 
income equal to his pre-re- 
tirement salary ($22,000 pen- 
sion plus $22,000 as half-time 
pay). In other cases, one 
could receive more or less. 

Is it fair to the govern- 
ment that a person under 
such circumstances may re- 
ceive an income which would 
be equal to or greater than 
his pre-retirement salary? If 


one is thinking of pension 
rights in terms of welfare or 
unearned benefits, as is pos- 
sible with Social Security 
payments, the answer may 
be NO. But the answer is 
YES if one appreciates the 
true nature of government 
annuities as earned recom- 
pense for past services. In 
this respect, the plan is elim- 
inating an inequity for the 
person, rather than creating 
inequity for the government. 

Suppose the person makes 
the salary limit of $50,100 
and is eligible for retirement 
with a pension of $30,000. if 
he continues to work on an 
unretired basis, he is ac- 
tually working for less than 
half pay ($50,100 less $30,- 
000 he would draw as a re- 
tired worker =$20,100). 
$30,000 of what he receives 
is his own earned pension in- 
come for past work, and 
should not be considered 
part of his salary for current 
work. 

The idea of 2 phase one 
retiree’s drawing an income 
greater than his pre-retire- 
ment salary may encounter 
resistance. If this is the 
case, it would appear reason- 
able to set one’s pre-retire- 
ment salary as a limit and 
adjust the number of hours 
worked so that the income 
from earned pension and 
part-time work at the old 
salary rate may not exceed 
this limit. Such a limit might 
be in fact illogical, but han- 
dlec in this manner would 
not be inequitable. 


> 


The phased retirement 
plan may raise the bug-a-boo 
in some people’s minds of 
“double-dipping.” It involves 
receiving two sources of in- 
come from the government, 
both earned pension for past 
services and salary for cur- 


rent work. But much, if not 
most, of the criticism of dou- 
ble-dipping misses the point. 
The number of checks re- 
ceived from the government 
is not really a point for de- 
bate; one check could be ine- 
quitable, ten checks could be 
fair. The real issue is 
whether income received 
from the government is val- 
idiy earned. 

The point is that a 
person’s pension is validly 
earned on the day he is eli- 
gible for retirement. It is 
part of his payment for labor 
over a working career, plus 
a contribution he himself has 
made from his salary. Now, 
if the retired employee is 
hired again to work for the 
government, he properly re- 
ceives a salary check for cur- 
rent labor at the established 
rate. There is really no valid 
objection to the number of 
checks received in this situa- 
tion. What one can properly 
debate is whether or not the 
nature and amount of income 
received are justified. This is 
quite a different issue. Fur- 
thermore, an attempt to 
remedy a return felt to be 
excessive by disallowing one 
or the other check (or some 
fraction thereof) as indefen- 
sible “double-dipping” in ef- 
fect affirms that two wrongs 
make a right. 

In the final analysis, the 
proper criterion of proper 
recompense is that a person 
should receive what he has 
earned—no more and no 
less. 

OPM has stated that “Fed- 
eral policies on part-time 
employment before and after 
retirement are designed to 
be equitable.” But, however 
strong OPM’s intention, an 
equitable policy has not yet 
been achieved. It is there- 
fore to be hoped that with 
the increasing interest in 
both part-time employment 


and phased retirement, ex- 
isting procedures can be re- 
viewed and revised as 
necessary to more fully 
achieve the goals of fairness 
to all concerned. 


This phased retirement 
plan has advantages for the 
government beyond the ob- 
vious benefit of more satis- 
fied and productive older 
employees. While govern- 
ments (and societies) should 
be interested in the welfare 
of older citizens, there 
should be no less interest in 
the welfare of the young. 
Elimination of mandatory re- 
tirement in the civil service 
has certainly contributed to 
the welfare of older workers, 
but, it could be argued, at 
the sacrifice of job opportun- 
ities for younger workers. 

It is surely a law of phys- 
ics that a younger person 
cannot occupy the same full- 
time job already held by an 
older person. A younger per- 
son can, however, occupy a 
job created when two semi- 
retired persons each work 
half-time. This would appear 
to be a Solomonic response 
to the challenge of consider- 
ing the welfare of both older 
and younger workers 
through enlightened person- 
nel administration. 

Not the least significant 
effect might be to strengthen 
the voice of elder statesmen 
in the Federal work force— 
to pass on the wisdom of the 
past, while strengthening 
the participation of the 
young to pursue the innova- 
tions of the future. 





Leo Crespi is a psychologist who 
is Senior Research Advisor in 
the International Communica- 
tion Agency. 
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A comment that is surely 
being uttered with increas- 
ing frequency these days, es- 
pecially as managers begin 
discussing performance ap- 
praisal plans with their su- 
pervisors, goes like this: 
“But how can you hold me 
responsible for that when | 
don’t have the authority to 
make it happen?” 

Rufus Miles, Jr. takes a 
rather jaundiced look at this 
excuse in a provocative arti- 
cle in the Summer 1979 issue 
of Organizational Dynam- 
ics. To quote: “ ‘A manager's 
authority should equal re- 
sponsibility; otherwise, he 
cannot fairly be held ac- 
countable for the success or 
failure of his organization.’ 
So goes an old maxim of 
management, now obsolete, 
if it ever was valid, but still 
mouthed by people whose 
administrative acquisitive- 
ness exceeds their manage- 
rial wisdom. The plain fact is 
that in any large organiza- 
tion, it is impossible to give 
managers authority equal to 
their responsibility. Most 
managers cannot be given 
total control over pay levels 
for their subordinates, the 
procedures for hiring and fir- 
ing personnel, or the location 
of offices and plants. They 
do not have full control over 
their contracting procedures 
or the design of their ac- 
counting and control sys- 
tems. In respect to these 
and other control and service 
functions, such as manage- 
ment auditing and various 
types of research, a central- 
ized design may be selected 


by top management. Subor- 
dinate managers with large 
areas of responsibility may 
chafe under some aspects of 
this organizational arrange- 
ment, but with rare excep- 
tions, they are better off 
accepting it-and demonstrat- 
ing that they can make this 
system work.” 


“This may be well and 
good,” I can hear some man- 
agers replying, “but we’re 
still going to have our per- 
formance appraised and our 
bonuses determined on the 
accomplishment of things 
that may be beyond our con- 
trol.” 

Fortunately, there are 
some techniques to help deal 
with this dilemma. One good 
one was spelled out in the 
September 1979 issue of The 
Personnel Administrator. In 
an article entitled, “Combin- 
ing BARS and MBO,” au- 
thors Craig Schneier and 
Richard Beatty recommend a 
performance appraisal sys- 
tem that integrates meas- 
ures of effectiveness (MBO) 
with measures of behavior or 
activities (BARS)—which 
stands for behaviorally an- 
chored rating scales. In 
other words, you can de- 
velop a format for evaluating 
not just what a manager ac- 
complishes, but how he or 
she goes about the effort. To 
use a restaurant analogy, 
the goal may be getting 
meals served, but if you are 
the potato peeler, you ought 
to be evaluated on how 
many/how well/how quickly 
you peel those spuds. 
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Jean Houston, President 
of the Association of Human- 
istic Psychology, makes the 
point that we should focus 
on ways of expanding the 
human potential within all of 
us, and shifting our empha- 
sis from holding others ac- 
countable to holding 
ourselves accountable. We 
will see a lot more progress, 
in her view, when everyone 
in government begins ac- 
cepting responsibility (inter- 
nal accountability) for doing 
the best job possible. By the 
way, she estimates that most 
of us use only 5% of our 
mental capacities. 


“The major criticisms of 
committees often come from 
those who are not invited to 
serve on them.” David 
Brown, Professor of Man- 
agement, George Washing- 
ton University. 


Is another oft repeated 
maxim. Yet few efforts are 
made to actually place a 
value on the human re- 
sources of an organization. 
Every agency worth its salt 
knows the value of its physi- 
cal assets, the expenditure 
of its grant funds, etc., but 
how many know what its 
turnover rate costs the orga- 
nization? How many know 
the value of a senior staffer 
with 15 years’ experience? 
Despite the obvious difficul- 
ties of placing a value on 
people, considerable work 
has been done in what is 
generally called human asset 
accounting. Those who want 
an overview of the different 
approaches to human asset 
accounting can find a good 
description in Human Re- 
source Planning, Vol. 2, No. 
2, 1979. 


“Of course I want it today. 
If | wanted it tomorrow, I'd 
ask for it tomorrow.” Sign 
on an Army colonel’s desk. 





You know the old line. . . 
who borrows your watch to 
tell you what time it is, and 
then keeps your watch. 

Despite the frustrations 
that managers often experi- 
ence in dealing with consult- 
ants, the use of consultants 
does seem to be rising. The 
Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, in fact, has estab- 
lished a new Office of 
Consulting Services, as part 
of its shift in emphasis from 
regulation to a “Yes, you 
can” attitude of help and as- 
sistance. 

How can managers make 
best use of consultants? A ti- 
mely response to that ques- 
tion can be found in the 
September/October issue of 
the Public Administration 
Review. In an article, “Con- 
sultants and Technology 
Transfer in the Public Sec- 
tor,” the authors, Richard 
Pattenaude and Larry Lan- 
dis, make the point that “Ef- 
fective utilization of a 
consultant depends on the 
ability of management to de- 
velop an accurate perception 
of the task to be accom- 
plished, to choose a consult- 
ant who is equipped to do 
the task accomplished, to 
create the machinery and or- 
ganizational environment 
which will promote the suc- 
cess of the plan or design.” 

The authors spell out four 
different roles of a consult- 
ant. One is helping improve 
the internal management and 
cohesion of the organization. 


A second is where the con- 
sultant takes on a manage- 
ment role as a project 
manager for a particular job 
that needs to be done. A 
third is the familiar analyti- 
cal role involving research- 
ing a problem and writing a 
report with recommenda- 
tions. The fourth is the “aug- 
mentation” role in which the 
consultant serves as an addi- 
tional staff resource to help 
get a job done. 

The authors discuss the 
advantages and disadvan- 
tages of these different roles 
in terms of technology trans- 
fer potential—i.e., the resid- 
ual impact that remains with 
the organization after the 
consultant has gone. 


OPM’s Training Research 
and Development, Division 
has developed a new method 
for assessing the 
effectiveness of employee on- 
the-job training programs: 
the Participant Action Plan 
Approach (PAPA). PAPA 
will help managers ensure 
that time and money 
invested in employee job 
training pays off in improved 
job performance. 

A full description of 
PAPA, including a summary 
of the process, guidelines on 
when it should be applied, 
and a discussion of the 
training decisions which 
managers can make, is now 
available on request. To 
obtain a copy, write the 
Training Information 
Branch, Room 7453, Office 
of Personnel Management, 
1900 E Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20415. 


One widely held belief is 
that when people participate 
in goal-setting and decision- 
making processes, they de- 
velop greater “ownership” 
and more commitment to the 
goals or decisions. Well, 
there is always a contrary 
viewpoint on every subject, 
at least in the social sci- 
ences. Here comes one from 
the authors of “Tough- 
Minded Management by Ob- 
jectives” in the Summer 1979 
issue of Human Resource 
Management. 

John Aplin and Charles 
and Peter Schoderbeck ar- 
gue it is a “fallacy” to con- 
clude that “there should be a 
joint determination of goals 
since participation in goal- 
setting increases commit- 
ment and goal achievement.” 
The authors conducted a re- 
search project of their own 
which they say resulted in 
“greater dissatisfaction, 
more negative attitudes to- 
wards their bosses, and di- 
senchantment with the MBO 
approach when they were al- 
lowed to participate exten- 
sively in goal-setting.” 


Organizational behavior 
modification programs have 
been receiving increasing 
use in the private sector, 
and several federal agencies 
are currently running dem- 
onstrations of what are 
sometimes called “feedback 
and positive reinforcement” 
programs. There are numer- 
ous publications and journal 
articles which explain the 
process. One good primer is 
Behavior Modification in 
Business, Industry, and 
Government, published by 
Behavior Improvement As- 
sociates, New Paltz, N.Y. 
But what about results? 

The Winter 1979 Journal 
of Organizational Behavior 
Management has an article 
by Frank Adrasik that ana- 
lyzes the adequacy of some 
20 studies that have been 
undertaken of actual applica- 
tions of O.B. Mod., as it’s 
known to acronym lovers. 
He concludes that “The re- 
sults are encouraging, given 
the relative youth of O.B. 
Mod. approach.” That is, the 
applications he reviewed 
“impact favorably on worker 
performance.” He adds that 
more attention needs to be 
devoted to the reliability of 
the studies, the cost effec- 
tiveness and long-term ef- 
fects of the demonstrations, 
and the relative effective- 
ness of O.B. Mod. vs. other 
non-behavioral approaches to 
improving performance. @ 





Manager’s Reading Digest is 
written by ArDee Ames, 
Director of the Special Programs 
Consulting Division, Workforce 
Effectiveness and Development 
Group, OPM. 
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In Brief | 


EXCEPTED SERVIC! 
APPOINTEES HAVI 
PROPERTY RIGHTS IN 
THEIR POSITIONS 

The Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia has 
held that excepted employ- 
ees can be terminated only 
for job related reasons. The 
Court also held that the FBI 
Handbook as well as the let- 
ter given to an FBI mail 
sorter at the time he was 
hired gave the employee the 
expectation that he would 
retain his position in the ab- 
sence of poor performance. 
On that basis, the court 
found that although FBI po- 
sitions are labelled “excepted 
service”, the expectation of 
continued employment given 
the employee created a prop- 
erty right which could not be 
taken without due process 
procedural protections. 

Appellant resigned subse- 
quent to being told that he 
would be removed for admit- 
ted homosexuality. He later 
filed suit, alleging that his 
resignation had been 
coerced, that his property 
right in his position had been 
taken without proper proce- 
dures and that he had been 
removed for reasons having 
no relation to the perform- 
ance of his job, therefore vi- 
olating his First Amendment 
rights. The district court 
held for the government on 
the ground that the plaintiff 
occupied an excepted service 
position and therefore could 
be summarily removed. 

On appeal, the Court of 
Appeals found that no fed- 
eral employee could be re- 
moved for homosexuality 
without a showing that such 
an action was job related. It 
was not clear from the re- 
cord before the court 
whether FBI had an abso- 
lute policy requiring the re- 
moval of homosexuals. Nor 
had it been shown whether 


any relationship had existed 
between appellant’s homo- 
sexuality and his removal 
from his position as a mail 
sorter. 

Relying on a letter given 
plaintiff at the time he was 
hired that provided for a 
probationary period for him 
to demonstrate his fitness 
and an FBI Handbook stat- 
ing “you may assume that 
your position is secure, if 
you continue to do satisfac- 
tory work”, the court held 
that the agency had con- 
veyed to the employee the 
belief he would continue to 
serve unless his performance 
was unsatisfactory. There- 
fore, even though his posi- 
tion was “excepted by law 
from the competitive Civil 
Service”, the court found the 
employee had a property 
right entitling him to a due 
process hearing upon termi- 
nation. 

The court remanded the 
matter to the district court 
to make the threshold deter- 
mination of whether appel- 
lant had been coerced into 
resigning. If the district 
court should find that the 
resignation had been, in fact, 
coerced, it would then be 
necessary to hold a hearing 
to determine whether appel- 
lant’s homosexuality consti- 
tuted a job related basis for 
his removal. Ashton v. Civi- 
letti, D.C. Cir., October 4, 
1979. 
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MSPB TO SET 
STANDARD FOR 
HARMFUL ERROR” IN 
AGENCY DECISIONS 


The Merit Systems Protec- 
tion Board will soon deter- 
mine the kind of agency 
errors which will lead to re- 
versal of agency actions on 
appeal. The approach taken 
by the Board in a case now 
before it will delineate the 
new standard of “harmful er- 
ror” prescribed by the Civil 
Service Reform Act. The 
Act allows reversal of such 
agency actions as removals 
and suspensions only when 
an appellant shows that the 
agency error prejudiced his 
rights so severely that it 
more likely than not influ- 
enced the result. Thus, a 
mere technical oversight, or 
an error which the agency 
later remedied, should not 
be sufficient to support re- 
versal of an agency decision 
under the new standard. 
Rather, the error must have 
been a substantially prejudi- 
cial one. 

OPM has intervened in the 
appeal of a postal service 
employee in order to address 
the application of this crucial 
standard. The employee was 
removed from his postal 
service position for illegally 
participating in an unlawful 
work stoppage. He asserts 
that his argument that he 
was in a union alcoholism 
program was not considered 
by the agency official who 
removed him. Since his en- 
rollment in that program had 
no relevance to this partici- 
pation in the work stoppage 
and therefore could not have 
affected the ultimate result 
of the agency decision, OPM 
believes that no harmful er- 
ror occurred if it was not 
considered. Graham MSPB 
No. NY 075299008. 


AGENCY MUST BARGAIN 
WITH UNION BEFORI 
IMPLEMENTING 
REORGANIZATION 


The Federal Labor Relations 
Authority found an agency 
guilty of an unfair labor 
practice in failing to afford 
the union adequate advance 
notice and opportunity to 
bargain over the impact and 
implementation of an im- 
pending reorganization and 
reduction-in-force. The 
agency notified the union of 
the impending reorganization 
almost two weeks after the 
head of the agency approved 
the reorganization and ten 
days before RIF notices 
were distributed. One week 
after notice of the reorgani- 
zation the union came for- 
ward with a series of 20 
negotiating items, and the 
agency and union had not 
reached agreement or im- 
passe by the time the RIF 
notices were issued. The Au- 
thority affirmed the admin- 
strative law judge’s holding 
that notice to the union must 
be prompt and sufficiently in 
advance of the contemplated 
actions so as to permit rea- 
sonable bargaining about the 
implementation and impact 
of the RIF. Absent any 
emergency or other compel- 
ling consideration, the par- 
ties must fully and 
reasonably exhaust their 
bargaining and negotiating, 
to impasse if no agreement is 
reached, before the agency 
can institute the RIF. Na- 
tional Science Foundation 
and American Federation of 
Government Employees, Lo- 
cal 3403, 1 FLRA No. 116, 
September 24, 1979. @ 





In Brief, a regular summary of 
news on legal matters of interest 
to goverment managers, is 
prepared by Margery Waxman, 
General Counsel, OPM. 





Wage and salary determi- 
nation, equal employment 
opportunity and affirmative 
action, collective bargaining, 
and productivity are among 
the most important person- 
nel issues facing government 
over the next two years. 

This is one of several find- 
ings of a just-released base- 
line data survey of state and 
local government personnel 
systems. The IPA-funded 
survey was developed and 
conducted in cooperation 
with the National League of 
Cities, the National Associa- 
tion of Counties, and the 
Council of State Govern- 
ments. Information was 
gathered from the govern- 
ments of 50 states, 2,100 cit- 
ies, and 1,200 counties with 
response rates of 96, 18 and 
14 percent respectively. 


Findings 


The Council of State Gov- 
ernments recently completed 
analyzing the data. In addi- 
tion to pointing out future 
personnel issues, the survey 
findings show that: 

@ Between 40 and 50 per- 
cent of the cities and coun- 
ties surveyed lacked the 
professional leadership of a 
full-time personnel director, 
one of the key indicators of a 
minimal staffing situation for 
the personnel function. 

@ At all three levels of gov- 
ernment, the major part of 
the personnel budget was 
spent in the three traditional 
areas of employment: classi- 
fication, compensation, and 
general administration. Rela- 
tively little was spent on 
EEO, labor-relations, and 
training. 

@ None of the three levels of 
government made extensive 
use of vigorous outreach 
methods of recruitment to 
attract qualified minority 
and female applicants. 


® Significant percentages of 
cities, counties, and states 
lacked a comprehensive 
EEO affirmative action plan 
and/or an upward mobility 
program. 

@ All three levels of govern- 
ment felt that their need for 
outside assistance will be 
greatest in the areas of 
training, test validation, and 
employee compensation. The 
Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment was most often identi- 
fied as a desired source of 
such assistance. Others 
named were the Interna- 
tional Personnel Manage- 
ment Association, 
universities, private consult- 
ants, and other organiza- 
tions. 

© Top management officials 
at all three levels of govern- 
ment felt that their person- 
nel systems were weakest in 
helping them implement 
their policies and programs, 
fulfill their responsibilities to 
minorities and women, and 
get satisfactory services 
from employees. 


States 


The survey disclosed sev- 
eral interesting personnel 
characteristics of state gov- 
ernments, which had the 
highest response rate (96%). 
Ninety percent of the states 
indicated they use job analy- 
sis in developing or revising 
selection procedures, and 89 
percent reported having a 
current written affirmative 
action plan. Twenty-four 
states indicated that a per- 
centage of their personnel 
budget, ranging from 1 to 38 
percent, was spent on EEO. 
Those states where the per- 
sonnel office had responsibil- 
ity for EEO and affirmative 
action reported a percentage 
of the budget for EEO more 
often than any other group. 


Forty-four states indicated 
they provide or arrange for 
employees to participate in 
training and development ac- 
tivities. 

The survey was under- 
taken at the request of the 
federal Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget as part of 
the effort to evaluate the 
need for and effectiveness of 
the IPA grant program. 

The data collected represents 
the most extensive and valid 
information available on the 
strengths and weaknesses of 
state and local government 
personnel systems. “The 
completed base-line data re- 
port will be an important 
first step in assessing the 
current status of public per- 
sonnel management nation- 
wide. “The findings should 
enable OPM and state and 
local IPA planners to better 
target IPA programs to meet 
priority needs.” 

The published report lists 
survey results individually 
for all three levels of govern- 
ment, and includes a com- 
parison of state, city, and 
county results. Single copies 
are available from the Office 
of Personnel Management, 
Intergovernmental Personnel 
Programs, P.O. Box 14184, 
Washington, D.C. 20044. @ 





State and Local Notes are 
prepared by the Office of 
Intergovernmental Personnel 
Programs, OPM. 
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REVIEWS 





The big byline in this first 
issue, an article by Admiral 
Hyman Rickover on the 
good—and bad— sides of 
Federal management. Fas- 
ten your seatbelts before 
reading! 

Mike Causey, 

The Washington Post 

If you think this is another 
stodgy government publi- 
cation, forget it. Judging 
from the first issue, the OPM 
has a winner on its hands 


Joseph Young, 

The Washington Star. 

This one is surprisingly good- 
looking for a government 
publication 


Tom Zito, 





The Washington Post. 


LE 





Over the years the Civil 
Service Journal has been a 
good vehicle to keep mana- 
gers and staff people in- 
formed and to provide a 
forum for their ideas. The 
shift in focus shown in 
Management should in- 
crease readership and the 
effectiveness of this worth- 
while effort by more clearly 
demonstrating its orienta- 
tion to managers 
Carl W. Clewlow, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense. 
It really is handsome and 
readable and even inter- 
esting. It also seems to me 
that it is both relevant to the 
concerns of senior career 
managers and calculated 
to raise their self-conscious- 
ness and self-esteem 
Si Lazarus, 
Associate Director for 
Government Reform, 
The White House. 

was most interested in 
Jere Yates’ advice on “Man- 
aging Stress” and will use 
it in our counselling pro- 
gram. You are off to a fine 
start 
Doris E. Pierce, 
The Library of Congress. 


It appears to be an excellent 
publication and one that 
will be of great assistance 
to our Federal employees 


Hanley, 
Chairman, U.S. House 
Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

The new Management 
magazine is indeed a trib- 
ute to the professionalism 
that exists in the Federal 
Government. Your publi- 
cation will undoubtedly be 
not only popular, but ex- 
tremely helpful to all of us 
who have an interest in 
improving and maintaining 
the high caliber of Federal 
management 

Ted Stevens, U.S. Senator. 
The contents of this first issue 
establish it as an important 
venture in educating man- 
agers in the business of 
running the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is particularly 
valuable for me as | begin 
my job of management 
here in HUD. I congratulate 
you and your colleagues 
on the skillful presentation 
of a subject as elusive as the 
practice of management 
Moon Landrieu, 

Secretary, HUD. 

If future issues maintain the 
quality and timeliness of 
the articles in Volume 1, 

No. 1, you have a sure 
winner 

Susan B. King, 

Chairman, U.S. Consumer 
Product Safety Commission. 
The first issue is most inter- 
esting and informative and | 
look forward to keeping 

up with new ideas being 
presented to and by our 
government employees 
Jamie L. Whitten, 

U.S. House of 
Representatives. 
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I] read your September 1979 
issue of Management. It 
was super! I truly enjoyed it 
I completely understand 
what you were trying to do 
with the red “stress” page 
and the white copy. It was 
a great idea but it simply 
did not work. Why, because 
the text is just too hard to 
read... Thanks for putting 
out such an outstanding 
publication. Semper fidelis 
Stony Merriman, M. Sgt., 
U.S Marines, 
Barstow, CA. 
I particularly enjoyed the 
Al Zuck and Admiral Rick- 
over articles. Keep it up 
and this will be a widely 
read publication 
Joe Robertson, 
Executive Director, 
National Association of 
School of Public Affairs 
and Administration. 
A quality publication such 
as Management will, in ad- 
dition to providing a 
useful communication de- 
vice, do wonders for the 
morale of the career service 
I am already looking for- 
ward to next quarter's issue 
Howard Messner, 
Assistant Director for 
Management Improve- 
ment and Evaluation, 
Oftice of Management 
and Budget. 
Congratulations on your 
new magazine for govern- 
ment managers. When! first 
heard about it, my gut 
reaction was, “Oh, no, not 
another government publi- 
cation. We already have 
more than my busy sched- 
ule will allow me to read.” 
Frankly, I found it refreshing 
I like the color. More im- 
portant, I found it short and 
punchy. And, to mysurprise, 
I found myself reading 
nearly everything in it. | 
hope you...resist making 
it any thicker 
Edmund N. Fulker, 
Deputy Director, 
Department of Agriculture 
Graduate School, 
Washington, D.C. 


You and your staff are to be 
commended. The magazine 
is very well written and 
graphically exciting. It 
should certainly contribute 
to better government— 

and we're all for that 

Jim Mattox 

U.S. House of 
Representatives. 


I was pleasantly surprised 
to see that “Management” is 
published by OPM. It's re- 
freshing to see a govern- 
ment publication address- 
ing some of my personal 
concerns, namely stress on 
and off the job and time 
management. The entire 
publication was worth my 
time reading and I'm look- 
ing forward to the next issue 
Amy Lacy, 

— National Forest, 
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Articles Like Job Elements 
and Performance Approach 
(sic) are technicians’ ap- 
proach to solution of man- 
agement problems. Non- 
workable 

Washington, D.C. 


If you have to jazz it up to 
get people to read it, then 
forget it 

Naval War College, 
Newport, RI. 

Zippy 

No postmark. 

Excellent. well-constructed 
journal that is timely, infor- 
mative and beneficial to 
growth in image of the 
Federal manager and 
executive 

Dover, NJ. 


Maintain this quality! This 
classy publication is the best 
thing that has happened 

to this field in forty years 


Tucson, Arizona. 





Emphasis on efficiency and 

effectiveness. Most Federal 

managers don't understand 

what this means. 

No postmark. 

Explain (if you can) com- 

parability pay for SES vs. 

political considerations of 

Congress. P.S.: I'm retiring 

just as soon as I can. 

SES Member, 

Louisville, KY. 

A little levity page, please. 

All work makes Johnny (and 

Jane) a dull boy (girl). 

Southwest Region. 

The cover, depicting a 

faceless bureacrat with a 

mechanist mind, old-fash- 

ioned fountain pen and 

grasping a piece of the 

rainbow is not appreciated. 
Is this the image we 

wish to project? 

Washington, D.C. 

(Suggest) presentation of 

responsible and objective 


viewpoints from those who 
differ with official OPM 
policy on the success and 
benefits of CSRA 


Potomac, MD. 

This magazine is mostly a 
waste of time and money. It 
should be discontinued. 
VA. 

Make it practical or dis- 
continue it 

No postmark. 

Emphasis on theory is the 
best thing that ever hap- 
pened to practice 

Kansas City, MO. 

Thanks for a professional 
job. It's great to hear what 


managers expect from per- 
sonellists 

No postmark. 

Eliminate the word person- 
nelist—it's gimmicky. Find 
material that is work ori- 
ented. People interacting 
do work. It's the position 
orientation of those who 
call themselves “person- 
nelists” that’s the problem, 
not the solution 

New York, NY. 


Attention should be directed 
toward the realization that 
present trends in organiza- 
tion and administration 
serve to frustrate effective 
managers. Rickover article 
is realistic on this score. 
Northern VA. 

Work habits and attempts at 
defining a “work philoso- 
phy” by specific people 
(such as Zuck and Rickover) 
is an excellent idea. There is 
a need for a consensus as 
to what “Government man- 
agement” is. 

Washington, D.C. 

Get the hell out of the tower 
and down into the pits to 
see what life is all about 
Baltimore, MD. 

The issues are relevant to 
all managers and are not 
bogged down in civil serv- 
ice lingo. I look forward 

to future issues. 


No postmark. 

It's about time we showed 
a little class. This is “class.” 
Dallas, TX 


Article Suggestion—Hints on 
how to tell your boss, diplo- 
matically, to get off his a__ 
and do some work! 

St. Louis, MO. 


Mostly fluff, the Journal was 
better. 

Washington, D.C. 

(On the performance ap- 
praisal article) There is a 
tendency by top or agency 
OPM people to make crit- 
ical elements too general 
so the same element can 
be used for all people of 
the same grade and classifi- 
cation. Unless they are spe- 
cific they are of no evalu- 
ation value. Their reason is 
to prevent a grievance 
based on one employee 
with a different standard. 
Minneapolis, MN. 

It was excellent—well pre- 
sented and balanced. Is 
being passed around on 
demand! 


Washington, D.C. 


¥¥ U.S, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1979—O-304-977 


Readability would be in- 
creased by non-glare 
paper; the orange and 
white is striking but hard 
to read. 

Killeen, TX 

(For the record: The paper 
specified last issue was the 
stock used in this issue—not 
coated stock. The printer 
substituted coated stock. 
Ed.) 

Please keep sending this 
magazine. 

Ponce, PR. 


Really good issue. | like the 
articles summarizing actual 
experience. 

Cincinnati, OH. 

Don't want articles about 
academic topics, studies, 
etc. Tell us what is, not what 
might be. Each article in 
this publication is perceived 
as official sanctioned pro- 
cedure. 


Washington, D.C. 

Add to each issue a com- 
ment on some aspect of 
Government management 
by someone from the Hill— 
someone outstanding. 
Vienna, VA. 

Keep ‘em coming. 
Lansing, MI. 

Should be sent to all per- 
sonnel and training types. 
Brooklyn, NY. 

Have juxtaposition of organ- 
ization objectives, man- 
agers’ application of sys- 
tems or theories and results. 
Tactfully present less or 
unsuccessful applications 
with objective and sub- 
jective consequences to 
provide perspective and 
balance. Mistakes and their 
remedies can provide 
valuable learning tools. Too 
often we evaluate ourselves 
using a “rose-tinted glass” 
approach. 

Stamping Ground, KY. 

(On future issues) Hopefully 
there won't be any! 
Washington, D.C. 

More on “how-to!” 

IN. 


Try to speed up the method 
of distribution. Our agency 
apparently receives “bulk 
shipments” and redistributes 
them. Publications of this 
type are frequently a month 
or more old by the time 
they reach field facilities. 
West Latayette, IN. 
Congratulations. One of the 
best magazines I've re- 
viewed. Subjects are excel- 
lent and informative. 
Boston, MA. 

How about an article point- 
ing out problems with 
CSRA? They are real! 

New Orleans, LA. 

The abstract drawings / 
pictures or whatever you 
call them connected with 
the Admiral Rickover article 
(he’s absolutely right) are a 
waste of paper and money. 
That's exactly the kind of 
worthless junk he’s talking 
about. 

Alexandria, VA. 

I'm a GS-14 and find your 
Management, Vol. 1, No. 1 
excellent! 


Flushing, NY. 

Articles should convey tech- 
niques found useful, not 
sales pitches. More teaching 
and less preaching. 
Seattle, WA. 

Good format; short and 
crisp. Avoid obvious sells 
with one side of story, i.e., 
legislation, reform incen- 
tives. Lean to practicality, 
not pie in the sky. It would 
take 100 years and a billion 
dollars (at least) to set per- 
formance standards using 
job element system. 

San Antonio, TX 


Keep them coming. We 
managers in the field need 
all the help we can get. 
Honolulu, HI. 

Overall good approach; the 
objective of professionalism 
comes through. ...Appre- 
ciate that someone realizes 
this is what we need to 
nurture the most in gov- 
ernment today. 


Washington, D.C. 
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73 er, a Rider Bulletin (FPM 
"Series 171) was issued for 
Management in January 
1980 


Since FPM Bulletins are 
normally distributed to of- 
fices of Federal Directors of 
Personnel, you may want to 
contact that office in your 
agency to express your 
desire to get copies through 
the rider bulletin method 
(The Government Printing 
Office does, however, ac- 
cept rider bulletin orders 
placed directly by field 
installations.) Copies will be 
mailed directly to addresses 
as specified 

If you do not receive a copy 
of the FPM Rider Bulletin 

in January, call us (202- 
632-4400) and we will send 
you one. Thank you for your 
interest in Management 





